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THE NEW FRONTIER OF UNDERSTANDING THE USSR 
Editorial 


The cold war goes on unabated. Indeed, it is becoming more in- 
tensive, ever widening, more sinister and more perilous for us and 
the non-totalitarian Free World. Needless to say, the change in 
Administration will in no way eliminate or alter the stark realities 
of Moscow’s threat to civilization as we have known it. The cold war 
is by nature incessant and in one form or another is being waged 
by imperialist Moscow in every quarter of the world. Those pre- 
possessed with the illusions of “peaceful coexistence” or “relaxed 
cold war tensions”—the conceptual Trojan Horses of Moscow—must 
learn sooner or later that our progressive defeat in the cold war will 
guarantee the very thing each of us prayerfully hopes to avoid, 
namely the enforced outbreak of a devastating hot global war. There 
is really only one alternative to this—our willful determination to 
win the cold war by destroying Russian colonial imperialism. It can 
be done if we have the knowledge, the fortitude, the imagination and 
skill which the cold war challenge demands. 

If we forbid reason to prevail in this situation, then successive 
shock treatments of totalitarian Russian takeovers in Cuba, Black 
Africa, Laos and elsewhere may produce the awakening needed to 
develop a cold war strategy for victory. Unless we are completely 
blind, just a quick glance at a global map should be enough to con- 
vince even the most skeptical of the methodic cold war gaming en- 
gaged in by Moscow. Foreign aid in dollars and material is not the 
adequate weapon against this attack; nor is our military power. 
Regrettably, we have no cold war apparatus to cope with this sub- 
versive onslaught by Moscow. In a full swing from East to West, 
Moscow plots, presses, probes, pries, pollutes. 


RUSSIAN ATTACKS ON THE RISE 


In Korea, Moscow seeks the ouster of U.N. forces; against 
Formosa it backs Red Chinese aggression and propaganda; in Viet- 
nam, it supports pressures on South Vietnam; in Laos, it aids the 
leftist rebels; it has sealed off Tibet and with its Red Chinese partner 
continues to press on the Indian borders and the Kingdom of Nepal; 
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in the Middle East its agents are harrassing the Shah in Iran and 
backing the Arabs against Israel; in Africa it has successfully in- 
filtrated the Algerian independence movement, had a hand in the 
revolution in Ethiopia to force the withdrawal of U.N. Ethiopian 
troops in the Congo, makes secret arms shipments to Guinea, and 
supports Lumumba’s followers in the Congo; in Western Europe, 
its agents are at work to divide France and to spur the abolition of 
U.S. bases in Britain; in Latin America, Cuba is rapidly becoming 
an outpost of imperialist Russian totalitarianism in the Western 
Hemisphere while Chile, Ecuador, Guatemala, Nicaragua and Vene- 
zuela are being increasingly subverted, and in the United Nations 
a major attack upon the United States is being steadfastly under- 
taken, along with an onslaught against the structure of the U.N. 
And this recital of Moscow’s direct and clandestine activities is by 
no means all. The pattern of its aggression should be quite evident 
even to those who are prone to appease in one form or another. 

As we face the future, this pattern will undoubtedly become 
more prominent and more ominous. Those who foresaw the develop- 
ment of this precarious global situation ten years ago have their 
evidence now. They will have more to fortify their contention that 
a policy of liberation is inescapable for the United States, the only 
policy that can provide us with a cold war strategy for victory. 
Flouncing about the world in piecemeal attempts to put out fires is 
scarcely a winning course of action. The fact that this policy was not 
applied by the Eisenhower Administration is no reflection on its 
intrinsic merits and its theoretic necessity. The reflection is on those 
who verbally espoused it and failed to execute it. We are now wit- 
nessing the first fruits of this failure. 

This failure and its unmistakable results should prove to be 
enough of a lesson for us. If we profit by the lesson at this juncture 
of world developments, we cannot but resolve to work in behalf of 
a meaningful liberation or emancipation policy which alone can beget 
a cold war strategy for victory. The basis for both the policy and 
strategy resides in the contents of the “Captive Nations Week Resolu- 
tion.” Both in 1959 and 1960 Moscow has given ample evidence of its 
profound fear of any implementation of this resolution. For the 
simple fact is that the channels of implementing the resolution are 
political, psychological, diplomatic, cultural, and propagandistic. 
These are the necessary ingredients of a promising cold war strategy. 


NEW STRATEGY NEEDED 


A realistic and successful strategy couldn’t possibly be founded 
unless ‘the new frontier of understanding the USSR is developed, 
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cultivated and exploited. This frontier is a challenge to our intel- 
lects and imaginative insight, and it exists in an area which truly 
is Most vital to our national existence and future. What is this new 
frontier of understanding the USSR? It is an undeveloped area of 
knowledge and perception dealing with the broad and strategic belt 
of the captive non-Russian nations within the USSR. The inherent 
tendency of such knowledge and perception leads inevitably to the 
demolition of the current spurious image of “monolithic Soviet 
power.” In the period ahead we must push toward this new frontier 
of understanding the USSR. 

In the past we interpreted the USSR as Uncle Stalin’s Slavery 
Row. Stalin is gone but the slavery row endures. Under Nekulturny 
Nikita, the USSR remains as a tenuous Union of Soviet Slave Regions. 
This empire within an empire, this prison house of subjugated, oc- 
cupied and captive non-Russian nations must be forcefully exposed, 
and the profound fakery of Russian propaganda must be made 
known throughout the Free World. This is the core of the cold war 
challenge, this is the essential stratum of the new frontier of under- 
standing the USSR. Unfortunately, its vistas and opportunities still 
are very dim and even unknown to many of our public leaders. 

For example, it is pitiful to find our U.N. representatives virtu- 
ally asleep and blind to this new frontier of understanding the 
USSR while imperialist Moscow brazenly presses the issue of coloni- 
alism in the U.N. There is no question but that we could devastate 
the Russian representatives and their non-Russian puppets with 
mountains of evidence proving the worst kind of Russian colonialism 
and imperialism. We should be hammering away at this evidence 
daily so that its full meaning and importance would be grasped in 
every quarter of the globe. Instead, we witness a rather feeble and 
also inaccurate reply given by Ambassador James J. Wadsworth to 
Khrushchev’s speech in the U.N. On this basic issue our Ambassador 
appears to content himself with this focal statements: “The Soviet 
Union also demands immediate plenary consideration of the elimina- 
tion of colonialism in the world. This is a strange demand indeed 
from a country whose imperialism has embraced more people, more 
territory, and more oppression than anything else the twentieth 
century has ever seen.” 

The Soviet Union a country? The non-Russian nations in the 
USSR which themselves are captive, conduct this twentieth century 
imperialism? Both would seem to be in the ridiculous affirmative 


1 Statement by Ambassador James J. Wadsworth, the General Assembly, 
September 23, 1960, p. 2. 
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judging by this weak statement. As though this were bad, the Un- 
dersecretary of the United Nations, Dr. Ralph Bunche, recently 
observed in an address given in Cleveland that when the U.N. was 
established there were 800 million people under colonial rule, today 
there are only 100 million;? For Dr. Bunche there is no colonialism 
in Moscow’s imperial domain. The U.S. abstention in the U.N. on 
the anti-colonialist resolution, which passed 89-0, is a further il- 
lustration of our lack of leadership on this issue. We evidently gave 
in to Prime Minister Harold Macmillan and ducked the issue. Yet 
our entire history, our traditional opposition to both imperialism 
and colonialism, our moral resources supporting patriotic nation- 
alism and independence point only in one direction. 

That there has been inadequate clear thinking on this matter 
is quite evident. As usual, we have not bothered to do our homework, 
and also, as usual, the Russians wielded the initiative. We have failed 
to call things by their right names, and we lack either the courage 
or the understanding to confront the Russian colonialists with the 
massive truth. A recent address given by the Honorable Douglas 
Dillon, serving as Undersecretary of State in the Eisenhower Ad- 
ministration, is remarkable for the new, though belated, directions 
of thought adopted by some in the Department of State. In it 
Mr. Dillon says, among other things, that “after the downfall of 
the former Czarist Empire, many of its peoples organized their own 
governments” and then he points out that “Soviet power ruthlessly 
proceeded to crush every attempt by non-Russian peoples to free 
themselves from the new colonial yoke of Soviet Communism.”* 
Armenians, Georgians, Ukrainians and other victims are listed. 

But here, too, inaccuracies and indistinctions abound. These na- 
tions established their independent states before the Russian in- 
vasion and aggression. Furthermore, “Soviet Communism,” “Soviet 
Communist imperialism” etc. are only befogging mental construc- 


tions. 
REFORM OF USIA IMPERATIVE 


The productive development of the new frontier of understand- 
ing the USSR necessitates also a wholesale reform of the United 
States Information Agency as concerns its activities in relation to 
this basic empire. It is an open secret that in this hard contest of 
ideas and interpretation our USIA is virtually a sham. It is a 


2The Evening Star, “Bunche Asserts All Colonialism Must Be Ended,” 
Washington, D.C., December 15, 1960. 

3 The Honorable Douglas Dillon, Department of State release, No. 577, 
October 1, 1960, pp. 3-4. 
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pathetic weak voice in the decisive field of methodic propaganda 
which alone can move minds and bestir human hearts. Not too long 
ago, for example, the director of the USIA sought to eliminate non- 
Russian language broadcasts to the USSR.‘ In effect, he intended 
that we turn our backs to the new frontier in the USSR. If it were 
not for the far-sighted efforts of certain legislators, he might have 
gotten his ill-advised way. 

Considering these and other events, we look forward to the 
prolific development of this new frontier of understanding the USSR 
under the new Kennedy Administration. Needless to say, we shall 
press for it with reasonable and hopeful expectation. There are many 
reasons for these bright hopes. One is the fact that in his greatly 
appreciated greetings to the Ukrainian Congress Committee of Amer- 
ica, on the occasion of its 20th anniversary, President Kennedy 
rightly criticized the Eisenhower Administration for its naive, mono- 
lithic characterization of the USSR, as though it were a nation made 
up of some strange animals called “the Soviets.”* We have reason 
to hope that it will be characterized properly and accurately as an 


‘empire consisting of numerous captive non-Russian nations. 


Second, President Kennedy’s answers to the questions posed by 
the National Captive Nations Committee also furnish another good 
reason.® Anyone comparing objectively the answers given by Presi- 
dent Kennedy and those offered by his opponent cannot but favor 
the former. The questions dealt with the captive nations and related 
subjects. 

Moreover, in the years of 1953 thru 1955, President Kennedy, 
then as Senator, introduced into The Congressional Record many lec- 
tures and addresses developed along this new frontier of under- 
standing the USSR. The frontier entailed a wide range of topics: 
Russian genocide of the Ukrainian Catholic and Orthodox Churches, 
the independence movements of the non-Russian nations in the USSR, 
and even the liberation policy. For example, on August 3, 1953 there 
was the subject of “Western Psychological Strategy Towards the 
USSR”; on July 24, 1954 “Principled Unity Forges United Action” 
was introduced into The Record. 

It should be plainly clear, then, that in contract to his predecessors 
President Kennedy possesses a definite knowledge of this new 


4 See Committee on Foreign Affairs, “Review of United States Information 
Agency Operations,” Washington, 1959, pp. 102-103. 

5 “President-Elect Kennedy’s Message,’ The Ukrainian Bulletin, Nov. 1-15, 
1960, p. 1. 

6 Release, National Captive Nations Committee, Washington, D.C., Nov. 4, 
1960. 
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frontier of understanding the U.S.S.R. He has spoken and written 
about it with varying degree of good insight. His reply to the slick 
congratulatory note sent by Khrushchev, who would relish the re- 
vival of Rooseveltian naivete in regard to Moscow’s imperialist and 
colonial plans, was astute and perceptive. Once again we shall be 
moving. We have been standing on dead center too long. Only time 
will tell whether we shall be moving in the right direction. 

Undoubtedly, errors will be made, but the chief thing is the 
overall direction. And we contend, now as before, that for success 
and ultimate victory in the cold war the overall direction must be 
toward the new frontier of understanding the U.S.S.R. President 
Kennedy has the knowledge, but from this point on the real and 
determining questions are — “Will it be a working knowledge fed 
by a growing and passionate understanding of the captive and oc- 
cupied non-Russian nations in the USSR?” “Will this knowledge 
be motivated by courage and determination to develop and exploit 
this new frontier?” “Will we finally display the vision and imagination 
that stature of leadership among nations demands?” 


MOVES IN PROPER AND RIGHT DIRECTION ANTICIPATED 


We have many good reasons to answer these questions in the af- 
firmative. That we shall be moving again, we have no doubt: that 
we shall be moving in the right direction, we have reason to be 
soberly hopeful. 

As in the past, so now, resources limit the immediate objectives 
we can pursue to develop this frontier of understanding. But within 
our limited range of objectives we will certainly apply our resources 
toward (1) the defeat of Moscow on the colonialism issue; (2) the 
passage of the Freedom Academy bill; (3) the successful celebration 
of the Shevchenko Centennial provided for in Public Law 86-749; 
(4) the establishment of a permanent Congressional Committee on 
the Captive Nations; and (5) an even more resounding Captive Na- 
tions Week this coming July. We shall exert every effort for these 
and other objectives in what is really the same drive for an im- 
plemented policy of emancipation and liberation of all the captive 
nations. R 

The new frontier of understanding the U.S.S.R. is a natural 
for the new Kennedy Administration which is founded on the pledge 
to accept the challenges of our times. The challenge of imperialist 
Moscow overrides all others. Our minds are open, our hearts are 
hopeful, and we are determined to abet and cooperate in the d:-- 
velopment of this most vital of the new frontiers. 





THE RUSSIAN IMAGE AND U.S. 
By LrEv E. DOBRIANSKY 


Readers’ interest in the recent article written by the author on 
myths pertaining to Russia is both gratifying and surprising.’ Na- 
turally it is quite satisfying to witness the amount of interest stim- 
ulated by that article. But, more important, it is surprising to observe 
the critical reaction and the bewilderment shown in response to it. 
Some have taken the writer to task for maintaining that Soviet 
communism is complete myth: Others have severely criticized him 
for extending the captive nations thesis beyond the commonly ac- 
cepted limits of the so-called satellites in Central Europe. The major- 
ity who corresponded with the writer expressed mental discomfort 
over the myths they have been clinging to and readily admitted that 
their impressions of “Russia” have been badly shaken. 

Of course, this is all to the good. But even these people are not 
totally convinced that their mythical conceptions of “Russia” are 
thoroughly invalid. Somehow they can’t believe that the notions and 
impressions they have become accustomed to are rooted in sand. In 
this respect they are not alone. Confronted by the same situation, 
millions of others react in the same way. To help them break through 
this predicament is the sole aim of this sequel to the lingering myths. 
The points raised by the critics and the bewildered form the basis 
of this article. As in the previous essay, the net effect sought here is 
the demolishment of the Russian image carried in the minds of 
Americans who have become special objects of methodical Russian 
propaganda. 

PROPAGANDA AND THE RUSSIAN IMAGE 


Guided by evidence, one can truly say that perhaps more than 
anything else, the passage of the Captive Nations Week Resolution 
in Congress, in July 1959, crystallized what we Americans don’t 
really know about “Russia.’”’ The 86th Congress cannot be thanked 
too greatly for this national service. For this resolution, now Public 
Law 86-90, signified for the first time official recognition of the ex- 


1 Dobriansky, Lev E., “Nine Lingering Myths on ‘Russia’.” The Ukrainian 
Quarterly, Summer 1960, pp. 125-138. 
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istence of the majority captive non-Russian nations within the Soviet 
Union itself. The law lists most of them. Yet, when it was passed, 
our citizens in general were stunned by the new names in the captive 
family of nations. Many never heard of White Ruthenia or Cossackia 
and others inquired as to where Turkestan or Idel-Ural is located. 
“Holy Mother Russia” exponents in this country seized upon this 
ignorance and down to this day have the brash mendacity to claim 
that no such entities exist. Ten years ago these Russian emigres 
used the same technique of obscurantism with reference to Ukraine. 
Meanwhile, a number of writers and analysts continued along their 
merry but blind way to apply the resolution solely to the minority 
of captive nations in Central Europe. However, muddied as our situa- 
tion was, Khrushchev, above all, clearly understood the content and 
meaning of the resolution, particularly as concerns his projected 
image of Russia, and he exploded. 

Now, how does one account for this blatant disparity in reaction 
and understanding? On the one hand, Nekulturny Nikita fumingly 
displays troubled concern over this action; on the other hand, mil- 
lions of Americans are literally mystified by the action, no less the 
commotion. There is no doubt that the answer lies in the dangerous 
lag of our knowledge and understanding of the many nations im- 
prisoned in the Soviet Union. We are faced by an enemy who con- 
sistenly capitalizes on this lag. Yet he was openly frightened by the 
prospect that the captive nations resolution would spell the end of 
this free capitalization and convert his propaganda profits into seri- 
ous losses. 

The importance of this lag was recently touched upon by Presi- 
dent-elect Kennedy in a message sent to the Ukrainian Congress Com- 
mittee of America on the occasion of its twentieth anniversary 
celebration. In part it reads as follows: “I stated... that I deplored 
the monolith term often used by the Republican Administration in 
Washington, ‘Soviet nation’ or ‘Soviet people.’ In essence, it is con- 
trary to the captive nations week resolution enacted last year. Its 
use implies that we condone the status quo of the Communist take- 
over of ali the captive nations behind the Iron Curtain.’”* This state- 
ment strikes at the spurious Russian image, and it will be interesting 
to observe to what extent that image will be emasculated in the 
course of the Kennedy Administration. 

That this ersatz image must be destroyed is one of the most 
pressing necessities challenging U.S. propaganda efforts. It is no 
exaggeration to say that if —- God forbid — we should lose in the 


2 The Ukrainian Bulletin, November 1-15, 1960, p. 1. 
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cold war to Moscow, it would basically be the result of this intel- 
lectual lag in our appreciative understanding of the non-Russian 
nations in the USSR than of any missile gap, sputnik superiority 
or economic catch-up. Also without an iota of exaggeration, the 
present supremacy of Russian propaganda is based on the existence 
of this lag. Since Khrushchev’s visit to the United States, Russian 
propagandists have been depicting the U.S.S.R. as “the greatest 
power in the world.” Don’t for a second think that there isn’t an 
increasing number of people throughout the Free World who are 
beginning to take this seriously. Even here in the United States the 
belief is spreading that this may be so in ten years. The lag serves 
their purposes and, as a recent tourist to the Soviet Union put it, 
“Communist China and Soviet Russia’s understanding of the value 
of constant repetition, of association of ideas, of persuasion, indicates 
a profounl knowledge of human reactions.”* 

But knowledge, too, is power. And a working knowledge of the 
basic politico-economic realities of the Soviet Union certifies to a 
blustering giant with clay feet. This is not to suggest that the clay- 
footed giant is not a real threat to our free national existence. On 
the contrary, it is and will continue to be as long as we fail to know 
and analyze its synthetic nature; even beyond this, so long as we 
fail to act upon our knowledge, particularly in the all-important field 
of methodic propaganda. In a very real sense, Russia’s Iron Curtain 
extends to our shores as concerns a working understanding of what 
is unthinkingly called “Russia.” It may, for example, astonish some 
of our critical readers to learn that despite the fact that over half 
of U.S.S.R.’s population is non-Russian, the policy planning group in 
our Department of State scarcely concerns itself with the majority 
non-Russian nations in the Soviet Union! The writer’s own experi- 
ences have shown that our policy-makers know more about diverse 
peoples in Asia and Africa — most of them relatively unimportant 
in terms of the major struggle — than they do of the different na- 
tions and cultures in the U.S.S.R. In short, as the French under 
Napoleon in the nineteenth century and the Germans twice in this 
century, we are missing the boat when it comes to understanding 
“Russia.” 

THE PRISONS OF OUR CONCEPTS 


As emphasized in our previous article, in contending with any 
opponent common sense dictates that we examine his background 


and record, his make-up, weaknesses and strength. We certainly 


3“Reds Held Expert in Some Ad Fields,” The New York Times, July 19, 
1960. 
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must do this if his weaknesses are to be transformed into real 
vulnerabilities. We then form certain conceptions of him which are 
to guide our behavior toward him. The same logical process applies 
to “Russia.” The concepts we employ in relation to it are the true 
reflectors of our understanding — or misunderstanding —- of it. 


Descartes once said that men become prisoners of their own 
thoughts. Since thoughts without concepts are impossible, they thus 
become prisoners of their ruling concepts. Perhaps nowhere is the 
prisonhold of our habitual concepts stronger than in the field of the 
Soviet Union, Russia, and the captive non-Russian nations. Indeed, 
after one gives his intellectual assent to all that is said regarding 
each of these entities, he invariably slips back into the groove of 
his accustomed concept of “Russia” and his momentary understand- 
ing again becomes blurred and distorted. Obviously time is required 
for us to alter our concepts for more effective insights into the issues 
discussed here. 

One needn’t look far for the standard and also misleading con- 
cepts used by our opinion-makers. Take, for example, the recent 
report released by the President’s Commission on National Goals.‘ 
This is supposed to be a vital and guiding report prepared by know- 
ledgeable citizens. The sections dealing with the Russian threat 
should be the most important and accurate of all since once this 
threat is eliminated, the others on the international scene become 
very minor in character as concerns our national security. According 
to the members of this commission, the Soviet Union is a nation. 
They declare: “The power and opportunities of the Sino-Soviet na- 
tions are such that it will be a major task to prevent their expansion 
in the coming decade.” The report is studded with similar conceptual 
inaccuracies, and the section on “Communist-Dominated Areas” is 
almost worthless. The section displays no understanding of the 
strategic nature of the captive nations, no less what to do with them. 

In the report one finds the usual references to communist doctrine 
and orientation, as though communism were the real ideological 
threat. It is clearly evident that the commission failed to avail itself 
of many sources which have established the myth of communism. 
As a matter of fact, it could have profited from those who have had 
the closest truck with Russian totalitarianism in one form or another. 
For instance, the experiences of Morros which led to the Soble spy 
case would alone have been most instructive in demonstrating the 
ideological expediency of totalitarian Moscow. “I want to emphasize,” 
he says, “that the Russian plot is far more strongly organized in 


_4 Text of the Report, The New York Times, November 28, 1960. 
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this country and throughout the world than is generally understood 
by our people. I say ‘Russian plot’ because the schemes of the present 
military dictatorship in the Soviet Union go beyond communism. 
They are for Pan-Slavism on a scale more ambitious than Hitler’s 
fanatical dreams of world conquest. The Russians are realists... 
The present regime in Moscow has been hatching a vast imperialistic 
plot for a Slav-dominated world.’ Morros explains Pan-Slavism as 
“the bill of goods which has been sold to the Communist leaders in 
control of all the Slav countries which are Russian satellites.” This 
and related view points easily show that the Russian image, cast by 
Khrushchev and the Moscow propaganda machine and uncritically 
accepted by too many circles in the Free World, is only the modern 
mask of Russian totalitarianism. 

Read any newspaper, listen to the radio and TV comments, pick 
up any periodical dealing with Eastern Europe or Central Asia and 
you cannot but be impressed by the ignorant confusion of the Soviet 
Union and Russia. In pointing this out we could almost sense the 
reader’s immediate reaction. “Oh, why be so technical? This stress 
on semantics appears picayunish.” The fact is that this is not solely 
a matter of superficial semantics but, fundamentally, a matter of 
sound and realistic conception. Surely, if you are a gentleman or a 
lady and someone persists in calling you a coarse sot or a harlot, 
you don’t shrug it off with “Oh, just a matter of semantics.’ That 
is if pride with dignity and personal integrity is at all determining. 
Words expressing a false conception of you, your background, your 
character and intentions—and some even denying them—may prove 
to be quite provoking. So with peoples and nations. The non-Russian 
nations in the Soviet Union have suffered too much to preserve 
their identities, no less to advance their aspirations. Even the Rus- 
sian totalitarians have had to take fitting notice of this undying 
instinct for national self-preservation. 

In addition, concepts and conceptions which are not in rational 
conformity with distinguishable realities hardly form a basis for 
intelligent action. Not only do defective concepts disclose an equally 
defective understanding, they also preclude the possibility of imag- 
inative thinking along lines of alternative courses of action. This is 
our dire plight today in connection with the Soviet Union. Many 
opportunities for effective action in the United Nations and else- 
where on issues of imperialism, colonialism and the like are actually 
muffed and lost because of the trained inability of some to see 
things in a different and truer light. In 1956, Vice President Nixon 


5 The New York Times, August 13, 1957. 
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uttered precious words when he declared: ‘We must be ready to 
meet Soviet moves, but we must also be prepared with all peaceful. 
and honorable means to take the initiative in advancing everywhere 
the cause of human freedom. Our record in support of the dignity 
of man and the independence of peoples needs no apologies any 
place in this world.”* Much the same was uttered in his acceptance: 
speech in July, 1960, but at no time in this period was the electorate 
given an inkling into the concrete content of any program based 
on these principled propositions, particularly in relation to the So- 
viet Union. And yet much could have been furnished without in-. 
citing any scare of a precipitated war. 


Yes, whether you wish to believe it or not, even on the highest 
levels of our Government the above plight exists. Our leaders in 
public and private life parrot the same errors which can only 
benefit Moscow. It isn’t necessary for one to study intensively the 
histories of Eastern Europe and Central Asia to become aware of 
the fact that many different nations exist in these areas. One does 
not have to be a scholar to know that the Soviet Union is not a 
nation. For this purpose all that is required is a quick glance at the 
Constitution of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics and read 
some of Khrushuhev’s speeches intended for “home” consumption. 

To easily satisfy his critics, the writer could offer hundreds of 
examples illustrating this plight in the highest echelons of our 
Government. Some were given in the previous article. Here let us 
just cite the State Department pamphlet titled “Realities of Soviet 
Foreign Economic Policies.” It begins a sentence in this vein: “Thus, 
because of its economic system, the world’s second largest industrial 
nation in its dealings...’ According to this conception, if Poland, 
like a dozen non-Russian nations since 1923, were forcibly incorpo- 
rated into the USSR, “the world’s second largest industrial nation” 
would supposedly be that much greater. And some economists would, 
no doubt, absurdly continue to use the concept of GNP (Gross Na- 
tional Product) with reference to the USSR. 


ROOT CAUSES OF OUR MISCONCEPTS 


Now as before, it should be quite evident that there is some- 
thing radically wrong with our conceptions and concepts of “Rus- 
sia.’”” They are defective, inaccurate, and perilously misleading be- 
cause of what we don’t fundamentally know and thus can’t ap- 
preciate and evaluate with vivid understanding. First and fore- 


6 Republican National Convention, The New York Times, August 24, 1956. 
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most, the basic fact that the Soviet Union is in essence an empire 
of many subjugated nations escapes most of us. For our various 
analyses, policies, and objectives there is a world of difference 
between the false view of the USSR as a nation and this historically 
grounded fact. Most of us have little patience for historical analysis. 
It is amazing how many have apparently forgotten the forcible in- 
corporation of the three Baltic nations into the USSR in 1940-41. 
Yet this imperialist annexation by Moscow in itself should suggest 
the empire nature of the USSR. But it is not surprising that few of 
us are aware of how the Soviet Union was established in the first 
place. The Russian image is entirely different when the USSR is 
viewed from the imperial angle rather than that bearing myths 
spawned by Moscow and also some incorrigible Russian emigres in 
the Free World. 

Moreover, it should also be always firmly borne in mind that 
although officially the Soviet Union is paraded about as a federal 
union of republics, in reality it is nothing more than a legalistic 
facade for Moscow’s primary empire. The USSR is no more a volun- 
tary federal union than the nations in Central Europe are independ- 
ent peoples’ democracies. The concept of USSR is today just an 
expedient and thin legal line between Moscow’s external satellites 
in Central Europe and its internal satellites within the territorial 
confines of the USSR. At the close of World War I these internal 
satellites also were newly independent states. Like Poland, Finland 
and others, Ukraine, Lithuania, Georgia, Armenia and other non- 
Russian nations in the collapsing Russian Empire declared their 
independence and founded their free republics. Ukraine and Georgia’ 
were even recognized by Lenin’s Soviet Russia. 

An accurate and true orientation toward the USSR also demands: 
the steadfast retention of another essential general fact. The fate 
that befell independent Lithuania, Poland, Hungary and others in 
the 40’s was the tragedy of the similarly indépendent republics ‘of 
Georgia, Ukraine, White Ruthenia and 6thers in the early 20's. 
Trotsky’s Red Russian Army picked them off one by one after they 
were softened up by infiltration, subversion, ideological deception, 
and additional techniques of “intensive revolution.” Many of these 
cold war techniques we are witnessing today in every quarter of 
the Free World. 

One must*also constantly remember the paramout fact that 
following this first wave of Red Russian imperialism, by 1923 these 
non-Russian nations were forced into the spurious federation called 
the USSR. Considering their population and resources, it should be 
quite obvious that these nations formed the captive base for Mos- 
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cow’s further imperialist thrust into Central Europe. Today they 
constitute the base for Russian colonial designs and operations in 
the Middle East, Asia, and Africa. It is certain that we would not be 
concerned today with any threat from any USSR had the Allied 
Powers, on the very basis of the Wilsonian principle of national 
self-determination, actively supported these new non-Russian states 
in Eastern Europe and Central Asia following World War IL. 

Not ever to be forgotten either is the history for freedom on 
the part of these non-Russian nations since 1923. Including the 50’s, 
there isn’t a decade when serious friction, resistance, pressure, and 
even rebellion haven’t scalded Moscow’s hold over these non-Russian 
colenies. The data on this are simply overwhelming. Most outstand- 
ing, of course, were the millions of non-Russians who deserted to 
the supposedly liberating Germans in Ukraine during the earlier 
stages of World War II. Trotskyism, Bukharinism and other threats 
to the Moscow regime have faded away long ago, but “bourgeois 
nationalism,” or in our words, the drive for national independence, 
of these non-Russian peoples is persistent and undying. A month 
does not go by without some attack against it by Moscow and its 
puppets. It was this patriotic nationalism that basically pressured 
Stalin to bid for the inclusion of Ukraine and Byelorussia as charter 
members of the United Nations. From time to time Moscow simulates 
the independence of the non-Russian republics. Amendments to the 
USSR constitution provide for their own war ministries and the 
right to enter into direct diplomatic relations with other states. 

With these several determining observations in mind, it obvious- 
ly doesn’t make sense for us to show more interest in the independ- 
ence urges of the Bakongos and the Watusis in Africa than of these 
non-Russian nations in the USSR. In the latter case, we are dealing 
with large populaces whose histories extend back even before 
Christ and whose forebears enjoyed their periods of national free- 
dom. Ukraine alone has a population of about 45 million, qualifying 
it as the largest non-Russian nation not only in the USSR but also 
behind the Iron Curtain. When Khrushchev and others speak of 
177 or 182 different nationalities in the USSR, they are dealing out 
a myth. Small tribal units scattered about the Arctic and in Asia 
could hardly be classified as national units. On a unifying religious 
basis there are about 35 million Moslems who offer another point 
of distinction to the approximately 96 million Russians. Moscow 
exploits this fact in its policies toward the Islamic world; we aren’t 
even aware of it. 

Also beyond the ken of our appreciative understanding is the 
economic and military significance of this non-Russian: Russian 
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ratio in the USSR. Our present economic and military comparisons 
between the USSR and the USA make as much qualitative sense as 
comparing the British Empire and the United States in the 19th 
century. An economy based on extensive captive resources is hardly 
comparable with our free national economy. It can be easily shown 
that most of the essential resources in the USSR are concentrated 
in the non-Russian areas. In short, the Russian image isn’t what it 
appears to be. 


REALITIES FOR SUPERFICIAL ACTUALITIES 


It is hoped that the points elaborated here achieve the purpose 
of this sequel article. Those raised by the many critics of the article 
on myths have been met squarely. The writer cannot emphasize 
too strongly that our crucial need today is the substitution of real- 
ities for superficial actualities in our thinking and doing about the 
Soviet Union. It doesn’t require much imagination to see that 
propaganda out of Moscow on the economic progress of the USSR 
would take on different color and meaning if it were subjected to 
the prism of the realities of economic colonialism and imperialism 
within the USSR. In the military field, with about 43 per cent of 
the armed forces in the USSR being non-Russian—and aside from 
likely individual Russian defection—the so-called military might of 
the USSR also takes on a different shade of meaning. Hungary 
furnished only the most recent example of Ukrainian, Russian and 
other defections. 

The problem thus is one of political psychology, not rival philo- 
sophies, comparative economics, an arms race and the like. The 
struggle today is being waged basically on the propaganda level. 
The minds and hearts of men are the chief targets. This has always 
been Russia’s empire-building mode of attack. We can crush it 
once we begin to substitute realities for the actualities of our mis- 
conceptions about “Russia.” The Captive Nations Week Resolution 
was such a start; and Moscow feared it profoundly. Much, much 
more can and must be done to unmask the Russian image if the 
U.S. is to win the cold war and avoid a hot global war. But this will 
require taking to heart and mind, even in this nuclear age, the 


following words: 

“No! the secret of victory does not reside in instruments of destruction. 
It is a power old as the world, yet always young, more redoubtable that arms; 
apt to give birth to great surprises, because it creates in an hour the most 
unexpected means of action, the most varied artifices, applying them to cir- 
cumstances with admirable precision. It is Moral Power resulting from three 
forces: the Intelligence which conceives; the Will which executes; the Courage 
which faces death.” Colonel Maillard 





THE TOTALITARIAN CHALLENGE TO AMERICAN 
DEMOCRACY* 


By Yaroslav Bilinsky 


In approaching a subject as broad as the totalitarian challenge 
to American democracy one feels strongly tempted to dwell on cur- 
rent events: our position in West Berlin, in the German Federal 
Republic, in France and in Great Britain; what Khrushchev said 
and what he left unsaid at the few meetings in Paris. There is also 
a great temptation to be academically complete: Mao Tse-tung is 
a totalitarian dictator, too—ergo, should one not discuss the challenge 
from across the not so Pacific Ocean? Finally, being of necessity a 
devotee of the didactic method (ten months out of twelve), one 
might be inclined to spend some time defining what different scholars 
mean by the term “totalitarian.” 

But herein examples shall be confined to policies of the Soviet 
Union: the oldest dictatorship of the modern “totalitarian” variety, 
with the hope that —mutatis mutandis—the reader will be able 
to apply the analysis to Red China. To be examined first are the 
different forms of the challenge, from the not so obvious diplomatic 
moves of the Soviet Union to the well-known economic and scientific 
advances on which the international position of the USSR is founded. 
Working myself thus into the core of the challenge as distinguished 
from its outward manifestations, I shall exploit by referring to the 
activities of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union why that 
challenge is characterized as being “totalitarian.” 


I. SOVIET CHALLENGE TO OUR POSITION AMONG THE 
UNCOMMITTED NATIONS 


One of the main conclusions of the thoughtful study that a group 
of experts submitted for the Senate Foreign Relations Committee 
last year appears to be that the area in which we could do the most 
to meet the Soviet challenge, if not challenge the Russians ourselves, 


* This is a slightly revised and abridged version of a paper, ‘“‘The Challenges 
of American Democracy,” presented at the Alumnae College at Douglas College, 
Rutgers—The State University, June 8-10, 1960. 
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is not Soviet-dominated Eastern Europe, nor Western Europe which 
is friendly to us, but the uncommitted nations of Asia and Africa.’ 

This does not mean that we should write off Eastern Europe 
altogether: by carefully following developments in the East Euro- 
pean satellites and by keeping in touch with the peoples in Eastern 
Europe by means of radio broadcasts, cultural exchanges, and 
diplomatic contacts we shall be able to exert pressure at an oppor- 
tune moment. The writer would go even further and maintain that 
we should not stop at the boundaries of 1939 and establish close 
contacts with the many peoples inside the Soviet Union, some of 
whom readily qualify for the label of unwilling satellites of some- 
what older standing, to be sure. But as shown by the history of 
British and French intervention after World War I, our actions 
during the Czechoslovak coup d’etat in 1948, the East Berlin up- 
rising in 1953 and the Hungarian revolt of 1956, we cannot liberate 
Soviet-dominated countries in Eastern Europe except during a major 
war. There are areas in the world, however, in which we have 
wider room for maneuver, in which we can do more than hold the 
present line provided we realize that the Russians are firmly 
determined to beat us in the endeavor to win the allegiance of the 
uncommitted one-third of mankind. 

In the summer of 1955 while we were negotiating with Khrush- 
chev at Geneva, another team of Soviet and Czech diplomats 
worked out the details of an arms deal with President Nasser of 
Egypt. That deal, which was publicly announced in September 1955, 
merely dramatized the recent and previously more discreet Soviet 
policy of penetrating the uncommitted nations by means of military 
and economic aid. So far, major Soviet aid has been extended to 
Afganistan, India, Indonesia, Syria, Egypt, and the new African 
state of Guinea, which became independent in the fall of 1958. 

On the whole, the Soviet Union has shown greater awareness 
of the psychological and political implications of foreign aid than 
we have done so far, though this admittedly results in what economy- 
minded Americans would regard as giving away “white elephants.” 
But perhaps the Soviet Union has a point: in a different culture 
white elephants—in the literal and figurative sense—are regarded 
very highly indeed, and we shall not win friends in Asia (or Africa) 
by reminding everyone that, in our eyes, they constitute a dispens- 


1U. S. Congress (86th: 2nd Session), United States Foreign Policy: USSR 
and Eastern Europe, A Study Prepared at the request of the Committee on 
Foreign Relations, U. S. Senate, by a Columbia-Harvard Research Group (No. 
11), February 14, 1960, henceforth cited Columbia-Harvard Study. That idea 
is expressed most clearly on p. 56. 
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able luxury. For example: in Indonesia the Soviet Union has financed 
the building of the Asian Games Stadium in Jakarta and furnished 
equipment for research in the peaceful uses of atomic energy, 
though Indonesia is just beginning in this field; in poor Guinea 
Soviet credits have been used to lengthen the landing strip of the 
airport at Conakry to enable it to handle jet planes, and to build 
a modern superhighway between the airport and the capital. Of 
greater economic significance in the long run but already of im- 
mense political importance is that the Soviet Union has undertaken 
to help finance the first stage of the Aswan Dam in Egypt, a pro- 
ject we turned down shortly before the outbreak of the Suez war. 
Is this money wasted? A budget-minded economist will say yes. 
But the Russians have figured wisely that the atomic research 
institute, the modern airport and the superhighway, not to mention 
the Aswan Dam on the Nile, can be used to impress visiting politi- 
cians and government officials with Soviet power and good will, 
and that the popular masses of Jakarta alternately cheering their 
athletes and their political leaders will remember with fondness 
who built the spectacular stadium. 

Another characteristic of Soviet aid is that the Soviet Union 
rarely gives the somewhat embarrassing grants: it advances loans, 
but at rates twice as cheap as those of the International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development, an organ of the United Nations, 
and the Export Import Bank, an agency of the U. S. Government. 
Above all, in granting loans for industrialization the Soviet Union 
attempts to bind the recipient countries more firmly to her by 
offering them to accept their usual exports (e. g., Egyptian cotton) 
in repayment, instead of insisting on hard currency. Thus vested 
interests in favor of trade with the Soviet Union will be created 
in the debtor countries, a kind of native pro-Soviet lobby, which 
can presumably be utilized not only for economic but for pe 
objectives as well.” ‘ 

To sum up, the Soviet Union has set out to win the allegiance 
of the uncommitted nations not only by helping them to denounce 
“wicked colonialism’ but by financing projects that have been 
carefully selected not so much for their economic profitability 
as for intangible dividends in terms of political sympathies. In this 
endeavor the Soviet Union is helped by the fact that it stands for 
an economic and political system as yet untried by either the In- 
dians, Indonesians, Egyptians, or Guineans. 


2 This section owes a great deal to the book by Professor Joseph S. Berliner, 
Soviet Economic Aid, 1958. 
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II. ECONOMIC CHALLENGE 


Much has been written on Soviet economic progress in recent 
years. Statisticians teli us that the Soviet economy is growing at 
double the rate of the U. S. national product. Others would counter 
that the lot of Soviet consumers is still far from enviable. It may 
be in order, therefore, to remind ourselves of some of the costs 
of Soviet industrialization before spelling out in greater detail the 
implications of their success. 

It has been estimated by Western analysts that the real wage 
of Soviet workers in 1952, i. e., shortly before Stalin’s death, was 
lower than their income in 1928 when Stalin introduced the first 
Five Year Plan.* It is true that World War II was to a great extent 
fought on the battlefields of the USSR and the ravages of suc- 
cessive conquests and reconquests set back the growth of Soviet 
production, of consumer goods in particular. But those who know 
something about Soviet labor policy in the 1930’s would argue 
that it is not the war alone which is to blame for the shockingly 
low living standards of Soviet workers on the eve of Stalin’s death: 
that dictator had simply decided to build up Soviet industry with- 
out much regard for the welfare of the workers.‘ 

The plight of the peasants who were forced into collective farms 
is better known in the West. But do we often stop to think what 
the collectivization of the 1930’s really involved? According to Frank 
Lorimer, one of the foremost authorities on the population of the 
USSR, some 5 million people who would otherwise have appeared 
in the Soviet census of 1939 were missing as a result of the up- 
heaval of industrialization and the deportations and the artificially 
induced famine which accompanied the government’s effort to 
socialize agriculture.’ In some regions of the Soviet Union, e. g., 
Ukraine, famine reached such proportions that in despair some 
peasants resorted to cannibalism. 


But is this not all water over the dam? Perhaps. Since Stalin’s 
death, living standards in the Soviet Union have improved con- 
siderably both in the cities and in rural areas, and this may have 
allayed the acute dissatisfaction which Soviet citizens felt with the 
economic policy of the regime under Stalin, even though the average 
living standard in the Soviet Union is still very low when com- 


3See Janet G. Chapman, “Real Wages in the Soviet Union, 1928-1952,” 
Review of Economics and Statistics, Vol. XXXVI (May 1954), pp. 134-156. 

4See Solomon M. Schwarz, Labor in the Soviet Union, 1952. 

5 Frank Lorimer, Population of the Soviet Union, 1946, pp. 133 ff., esp. p.136 
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pared with that in the U. S. (It has been estimated that the supply 
of consumer goods available to individual Soviet citizens is about 
one .quarter of that of American consumers.)* There are still in- 
dications that young Soviet citizens try their best to avoid becom- 
ing manual workers and, above all, to escape the drudgery of 
agricultural labor. It should be kept in mind by all who consider 
the Soviet Union as a possible model of economic development 
that progress in that country’s overall production, and especially 
in its heavy industry, has been achieved at a high price, to wit, 
42 years after the establishment of the regime and 31 years after 
the introduction of the Five Year Plans, the majority of the popula- 
tion still lack decent living standards. But if we want to look at 
the issue from another viewpoint, this is a testimonial to the 
strength of the regime that has been able to impose such heavy 
sacrifices upon its subjects in order to pursue its goals. 

What are the Soviet achievements in the economic field? Ac- 
cording to the Columbia-Harvard Study (pp. 24-ff.), since 1950 the 
Soviet economy has grown at an annual rate of between 6 and 9 
percent, whereas the American national product has increased at 
an annual rate of slightly over 3 percent. Perhaps we could take 
comfort in the fact that the Soviet gross national product is still 
much smaller than ours? The writer does not believe so, for the 
following reasons: 1. The aggregate Soviet product has already 
reached 45 per cent of the U. S. gross national product and is ex- 
pected to reach 50 per cent of it in 1965, provided we avoid another 
six billion dollar steel strike. As the Soviet economy, however, 
‘grows at more than double the rate of our economy, in 1965 the 
Soviet leaders are expected to add to their goods and services a 
larger absolute increment than we. This means that in 1965 Soviet 
leaders will have more new goods and services at their disposal than 
the American government. 2. Currently the Soviet Union is estimated 
to spend on armaments a sum equal to what we spend on defense. 
It is not difficult to see that unless the Soviet leaders reverse their 
long standing policy of squeezing the Soviet consumers, they will 
easily be able to exceed our military expenditures in the near 
future. 3. Above all, the annual Soviet investment if measured in 
dollar terms is about equal to our investment, though the Soviet 
economy is still only half as “big’’ as the economy of the U.S. In 
the future, Soviet capital investment is expected to surpass ours. 

What are the implications of this fast economic growth? The 
regime may conceivably choose to devote more resources to con- 


6 Columbia-Harvard Study, p. 26. 
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sumer goods and thus satisfy its subjects. Small concessions will 
undoubtedly be made as they have been since 1953, but it is unlikely 
that the Soviet leaders will allow their subjects to become fat and 
contented. Another possibility would be to increase foreign aid 
and try to push us out of neutral Asia and Africa. The writer 
believes that in the coming years they will augment the resources 
going into so-called “peaceful competition.” But it stands to reason 
that so long as international tensions do not abate significantly, 
a major portion of Soviet economic resources will go into armaments 
and supporting scientific endeavor. 


THE MILITARY AND THE SCIENTIFIC CHALLENGE 


Recently some eminent persons have questioned our preoccupa- 
tion with military technology arguing that in developing the hydro- 
gen bomb both we and the Soviet Union have obtained the “ultimate 
weapon” and reached a nuclear stalemate or, to put it more graphi- 
cally, a “balance of terror.” In the judgment of these persons it 
does not matter whether or not the Soviet Union will be able to 
devote more of its resources to the production of nuclear arma- 
ments because, as George F. Kennan put it: ” 


...the danger is already so great that variations in degree do not have 
much meaning. I am not particularly concerned to learn whether our Soviet 
friends could, if they wished, destroy us seven times over or only four times. 


The authors of the Columbia-Harvard Study refute this argument 
effectively: 


There are several difficulties with this argument. The essential one is 
that the image of any weapon as an “ultimate” weapon tends to stop thought 
at that point. It may be true that, once a certain striking or retaliatory capa- 
bility has been reached, additional bombs may not be significant. But this 
does not exhaust the problem of military power. In the first place, retaliatory 
capability requires not only bombs but delivery systems, whether aircraft 
or missiles; these delivery systems must be protected by dispersion, by mobility 
and/or by “hardening’’—that is, by protection under cement or other cover. 
This kind of protection against attack may be at least as costly as the delivery 
system itself. In addition, ...the deterrent effect of a nation’s strategic power 
also should be strengthened and stabilized by both active and passive defenses 
of cities—measures which would be of vital importance in case of war, and would 
be even more important as an element of a deterrent system. This too rep- 
resents a very costly drain on a nation’s resources. Then, the development 
of a stable mutua! deterrence also places upon a major power the necessity 
of developing limited war capabilities, equipped either with tactical nuclear 


7 George F. Kennan, Russia, the Atom and the West, pp. 11-12, as quoted in 
the Columbia-Harvard Study, p. 30. 
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weapons or with “conventional” weapons. The Soviet Union has already be- 
gun to move in all of these directions. With additional resources at its dis- 
posal, it will be able to have a clear margin of military superiority over the 
United States and its allies. Whether it chooses to attack under these circum- 
stances, or whether it will impose its will by intimidation, could depend upon 
whether we then decide to yield gracefully to Soviet domination or to face 
destruction.$ 


Today the military more than ever depend upon scientists and 
engineers for superior weapons. Modern scientific research, however, 
is enormously expensive and thus, given the availability of first 
rate scientists to train their assistants and successors and given a 
favorable working climate, scientific success becomes to a large 
extent a matter of deliberate government support and is closely 
linked with the economic capabilities of a country. In 1949 when 
the Russians exploded their first atomic bomb several years be- 
fore we expected them to achieve this feat we might have realized 
that Soviet science was to be taken very seriously; unfortunately, 
there was a question to what extent the Russians had benefited 
from the data passed on by the Rosenbergs and other members of 
their espionage organization. In 1957, however, when the Russians 
launched Sputnik I and II there was very little doubt that we were 
dealing with some of the world’s best scientific brains amply sup- 
ported by their government. 

Of interest here are a few points culled from the excellent article 
by Robert Wallace, “First Facts on All Russian Sciences,” Life Maga- 
zine, December 16, 1957. The special virtue of Wallace’s article lies 
in its being a survey of the opinions of the free world’s best special- 
ists, both in this country and abroad. 

On October 4, 1957, the Russians launched a 184 Ib. satellite, 
and on November 2 they repeated the performance with a satellite 
weighing 1,110 lb. and including a dog. We failed on December 6, 
1957, to put our satellite in orbit though our satellite weighed 
only 4 pounds. Since those bitter days we have successfully launched 
nineteen earth satellites and deep space probes compared to only 
seven Soviet vehicles (as of late May 1960). But the Russians were 
first to hit the moon and photograph its dark side, they were also 
first in recently launching a five ton satellite containing a space 
cabin which might later be used to put men into orbit, thus an- 
ticipating our Mercury project by several months. It is commonly 
known that Soviet rockets have greater thrust. 

The main reason for the success of the Soviet space effort is 
perhaps to be found in its being sustained by the Soviet governement 


8 Columbia-Harvard Study, loc. cit. 
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over a long period of time whereas there are indications that the 
American government seconded by American public opinion still 
does not take the competition seriously. Says Dr. Glennan, head 
of the National Aeronautic and Space Administration: 

Our reactions have been violent, frequent but of very short duration. 
In between the Russian Sputnik and Lunik firings we have been preoccupied 
with the progress of the World Series, with the standings in the pro football 
league or the shabby disclosures of the TV quiz show investigations. 

Each time the Russians have launched a new space explorer, we have 
reacted with a tremendous clamor to do something, right now, to catch up. 
And almost as promptly, once we have made our outcry, we turned to personal 
matters of greater interest to each one of us as individuals.9 


Secondly, what some people have found particularly galling is 
that we might have foreseen several Soviet achievements by the 
relatively simple and inexpensive device of reading Soviet scientific 
journals. In its obituary on Soviet nuclear phycicist Kurchatov, 
who directed the Soviet counterpart of our Manhattan Project, 
The New York Times disclosed that in 1952 the Soviet Union was 
as far advanced in the development of hydrogen weapons as this 
country, if not farther.’° But at least until 1949, when the Soviet 
Union exploded its first atomic bomb, we consistently underesti- 
mated the quality of Soviet nuclear research because Western 
scientists either could not or did not bother to read the material 
which was published in Soviet Russian journals in the 1930's. 
Western scientific intelligence slipped up badly, but not so the 
Russian. 

After World War II, the USSR Academy of Sciences set up the 
Institute of Scientific Information as a clearing house for transla- 
tions of scientific articles from all over the globe. As of 1956-1957, 
the Institute abstracted material from 8,000 scientific journals 
from all over the world, including 1,400 from the U. S. and 800 
from Great Britain, publishing annually a mass of well-indexed 
information larger in volume than the Encyclopedia Britannica. At 
the same time, our Library of Congress received 1,200 scientific 
journals from the USSR, of which only 30 were regularly translated 
and made available to U. S. scientists—for lack of funds voted by 
Congress. 

By now, our position has improved somewhat: American and 
British authorities are publishing 104 translation and abstracting 


9 The Newark Star Ledger, January 10, 1960, p. 20. 
10 The New York Times, February 8, 1960, pp. 1-ff. This is a very important 
article by the A. P. 
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journals of Soviet scientific periodicals in English, which include 
some 90 cover-to-cover translations of Russian scientific periodicals." 

An even more important issue is the good organization of Soviet 
research. Soviet scientists are directed in their work by the govern- 
ment acting mostly through one very competent and quasi-autono- 
mous institution: the USSR Academy of Sciences. According to 
a recent newspaper dispatch, some American scientists are dis- 
satisfied with the present setup in the United States; one of them 
has advocated greater coordination of research efforts by setting 
up a Federal Science Department and the creation of a National 
Science Council representing Government, the academic world and 
industry.** 

But better organization of scientific research, while doubtlessly 
necessary, will not by itself solve what seems to be the basic problem 
of American science and technology: the lack of scientists and 
engineers. According to the Columbia-Harvard Study, summarizing 
a paper by Mr. DeWitt of the Harvard Russian Research Center: 
“Although the Soviet Union now has about half as many college 
graduates as the United States it now has at its disposal about 
1,750,000 scientists and engineers, as against 1,540,000 in this 
country.” Furthermore, they are training about as many scientists 
and engineers each year as we." In order to match Soviet perform- 
ance in this respect we should have to reform our schools, our tax 
structure, and also change our scale of remuneration. 

Lastly, the most important and most shocking realization of 
all is that within certain limits research of the highest quality is 
apparently possible in a country where censorship and thought 
control are practiced on a large scale. Perhaps the achievement 
of Soviet scientists is proof of human resilience and viability in 
that man can accomplish great things in isolation from his fellow 
human beings, can also do his apparent best in a state part free 
and part slave. Perhaps it is simply of the sophistication developed 
by the Soviet political elite, the Communist Party of the USSR. 


Il. THE COMMUNIST PARTY OF THE USSR 


The Communist Party in essentially its present form was con- 
ceived by Lenin some 60 years ago. Already in 1902, Lenin, who 


11 Letter from Mr. Sergius Yakobson, Chief, Slavic and Central European 
Division, Library of Congress, May 25, 1960. 

12 Dr. Wallace R. Brode, scientific adviser to the State Department, The 
New York Times, December 29, 1959. 

13 As cited, p. 28. 
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by 1917 was to emerge as the foremost Bolshevik leader, made 
the fundamental decision that his group was to be the “vanguard” 
or elite detachment of professional revolutionaries rather than a 
democratic mass party. He distrusted large and spontaneous popular 
movements (“the history of all countries shows that the working 
class exclusively by its own effort, is able to develop only trade 
union consciousness,” wrote he in What It to Be Done). He called 
for a “small, compact core, consisting of the most reliable, exper- 
ienced and hardened workers, with responsible agents in the principal 
districts and connected by all the rules of strict secrecy with the 
organization of revolutionaries” (ibid.). His revolutionaries were 
also to be imbued with Communist ideology: for Lenin valued 
indoctrination very highly as leading to greater consciousness which 
he contrasted with flabby and floundering spontaneity. 

Lenin’s tactics before World War I foreshadowed the purges 
of the Communist Party in the 1920’s; at the same time he knew 
how to be flexible in dealing with one’s political opponents. Last 
but not least, already before World War I the Bolsheviks had de- 
veloped a profound respect, not to say ardent admiration, for in- 
struments of violence. As early as 1901 Lenin wrote: 


We have never rejected terror on principle nor can we ever do so. Terror 
is a form of military operation that may be usefully applied, or may even be 
necessary in certain moments of the battle.14 


Around 1905 Lenin started reading professional military litera- 
ture and increasingly Bolshevik writings became permeated with 
military terminology. 

These three characteristics—the tight discipline of a militant 
minority, heavy indoctrination, and unabashed reliance on the in- 
struments of violence—the Communist Party has retained through 
all its setbecks before 1917 and through all its successes after that 
date. After assuming power in November 1917, the Communist 
Party of the USSR has become the ruling party of the country, 
but never has it deluded itself by assuming that it represented the 
expressed will of a majority of the population. Its role was that of 
a conscious vanguard, which itself was led by a single leader with 
several associates: it closed its ranks to any but carefully selected 
persons, and periodically it purged its membership of incompetents 
and so-called deviationists. Party members were placed in strategic 
positions in the armed forces, in the secret police, the administration, 
industry and agriculture; some of them were given specialized ad- 


14 Iskra, May, 1901, as quoted in Bertram D. Wolfe, Three Who Made a 
Revolution, 1948, p. 89. 
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ministrative or economic training so as to enable them to form a 
government within a government. 

Ever since Lenin’s days Party members have been heavily 
indoctrinated with the teachings of Marx and his apostles: they 
have been imbued with a mystic belief in the rightness of the Party’s 
course (‘History is on our side”), buttressed by quasi-scientific 
arguments purporting to show the inevitable decay of capitalism. 
A corollary of this mystic faith coupled with pseudo-scientific reason- 
ing and the control of the instruments of violence has been a flagrant 
disregard for the human costs of building communism, most clearly 
expressed in the collectivization, the Great Purge and the persecu- 
tion of certain nationalities in the 1930’s and 1940’s. Above all, one 
should always bear in mind one characteristic of Soviet leaders: 
ever since Lenin’s time they have thought in global terms, they 
have always contemplated the conquest of the entire world, whether 
by arms or by guile. As communism purports to express laws of 
the development of mankind rather than a single people, Soviet 
leaders, indoctrinated Communists that they are, cannot help 
thinking in “total” terms. This combination of world-wide goals 
coupled with nearly complete control of certain sections of the 
world makes for a potentially all pervasive dictatorship with a 


very strong driving power—a form of government which we call 
“totalitarian.” 


Until last May it seemed, however, that Khrushchev might 
represent a more relaxed government which was ready to engage 
in hard but rational negotiations. In part this attitude stemmed 
from our not understanding our military position, in part it stem- 
med from a somewhat hasty interpretation of some recent develop- 
ments in the Soviet Union, and in part it was derived from our 
ignorance of Khrushchev as a man. 


It should be clearly kept in mind that the so-called “balance 
of terror’ can be tipped one way or the other by improvements in 
delivery systems, in civil defense, and in the striking power of 
troops held in reserve for limited warfare. Second, it is true that 
the secret police are no longer as feared as they used to be under 
Stalin but they still arrest people who are indiscreet in talking 
to foreign tourists.*° The Soviet government now relies upon more 
subtle sanctions: dissident students are expelled from universities 
or, at the very least, instead of being given good jobs in big cities, 


15 See on this the thoughtful and revealing article by Eugene Lyons, “One 
Trip to Russia Doesn’t Make an Expert,’’ Readers Digest, Vol. 75 (October 1959), 
pp. 213-220. 
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are sent to prove their loyalty and patriotism in the virgin lands 
of Central Asia and Siberia (yes, Siberia) .'° 

Lastly, what kind of man is Khrushchev? The son of a Russian 
peasant and part-time laborer, Khrushchev joined the Red Army 
and the Communist Party during the so-called Civil War (in 1918). 
He held local Party jobs in Ukraine, and in the early 1930’s was 
promoted to responsible positions within the Moscow Party organi- 
zation. In 1938 he was sent back to Ukraine to become Stalin’s 
viceroy in that unruly country. It is not without interest that 
Khrushchev rose to increasingly important posts during the period 
of Stalin’s Great Purge and with or without Stalin’s orders killed 
quite a number of people. In 1953 he showed that he had learned 
his master’s lesson: he first liquidated Beria with the support of 
his opponent Malenkov and the backing of the Soviet Army; in 
the summer of 1957 he used Marshal Zhukov’s help to oust Malen- 
kov from the Party’s ruling council; a few months later he neatly 
got rid of Marshal Zhukov after the latter returned from a trip 
abroad. 

Khrushchev appears to be a very genial fellow, but sometimes 
he drops his mask, as witness his famous outburst to Western 
diplomats at a Moscow reception on November 16, 1956: “If you 
don’t like us, don’t accept our invitation and don’t invite us to come 
to see you. Whether you like it or not, history is on our side. We 
will bury you.”’ Not so publicized have been his remarks to critical 
Soviet writers at a reception at his villa near Moscow, May 19, 1957. 
Khrushchev said that the Hungarian government might have nipped 
the revolution in the bud by shooting a few outspoken Hungarian 
writers. He, Khrushchev, would certainly have done so, adding: 
“My hand would not tremble.” But the statement he made to East 
German Communists on September 17, 1955, may be his most re- 
vealing: 

We are in favor of a detente, but if anybody thinks that for this reason 
we shall forget about Marx, Engels, and Lenin, he is mistaken. This will 
happen when shrimps learn to whistle... We are for co-existence because 
there is in the world a capitalist and a socialist system, but we shall always 


adhere to the building of socialism... We don’t believe that war is necessary 
to that end. Peaceful competition will be sufficient. 


IV. CONCLUSIONS 


It is possible to argue that we must at least match the USSR 
in all of its significant achievements in the diplomatic, economic, 


16 See on this Y. Bilinsky, Perspectives on Soviet Youth (New York: East 
European Student & Youth Service, 1960) pp. 2 ff. and passim. 
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military, and scientific fields. There is a great temptation, however, 
to accept partial solutions to all of our problems: if we would only 
outproduce the USSR in missiles, everything would be well; or, if 
we would graduate more engineers; or, speed up the growth of our 
economy; or, much cheaper, reorganize our governmental machinery 
so that we do not duplicate research efforts, obtain adequate intel- 
ligence and make good decisions in a reasonably speedy manner. 

All these reforms are necessary, but may not comprise the 
solution. The essence of Soviet challenge is the irrevocable com- 
mitment of Soviet leadership to conquer the entire world and its 
capability to exact heavy sacrifices from the people. The least that 
we can do is to present Soviet leaders for what they are, to appeal 
to our people to think in global terms as practices by the Communists 
ever since the inception of the Party in 1902-1903. Half of the suc- 
cess will be ours if we shall only pay our enemy the compliment of 
taking him seriously. 

For the crux of the matter is that the Soviet challenge is 
not so much diplomatic, military, economic, or what have you, as 
it is a challenge on a much deeper level: a challenge to our philo- 
sophy of life and to our moral fiber. It seems that in the face of 
the Soviet Union we must finally abandon our favorite liberal pre- 
conception that there is no evil in this world that could not be 
eliminated by reasonable men sitting down behind a round table, 
talking the issues over and smoothing out any differences. At 
worst, some of us still believe, there are a few psychopathic mon- 
sters like Hitler and Stalin, but for the most part men are basically 
good and reasonable. Is it not high time for all of us to recognize 
that there are more evil—deliberately and rationally evil—men in 
this world than sometimes we would like to acknowledge? With- 
holding our judgment may be the counsel of wisdom as well as 
humility up to a certain point, but it seems that the Soviet Union 
passed that point a long time ago. There is also a time to take a 
clear stand. By giving the benefit of the doubt to everybody and 
everything, we may imperceptibly allow ourselves to slip into a 
lassitude of spirit which would not serve us well in meeting the 
determined totalitarian challenge of the Soviet Union. 





“THE CAUCASUS” OF SHEVCHENKO 
By CLARENCE A. MANNING 


In 1845 Taras Shevchenko wrote one of his major poems, ‘The 
Caucasus.” This stands in a way apart among his major works and 
in another sense it is closely connected with them and may be re- 
garded as an attempt of the poet to broaden and to expand his 
views of the meaning of human brotherhood and to show how those 
same ideas of justice and right, of the ideal law which he had hoped 
for from the thoughts and actions of Washington could be applied 
not only in Ukraine but elsewhere among the peoples menaced by 
the aggressive policies of the Russians and of Czar Nicholas I. 

For this reason, we have to consider the poem from three as- 
pects: its significance from Shevchenko’s personal contacts, not only 
in Ukraine but in St. Petersburg, the setting of the poem against 
the political and military developments of 1845, and its place in the 
literary development not only of Shevchenko but of Russian literature 
as well, because the Caucasus and the Murid Wars for independence 
headed by Shamyl, the Imam of Daghestan, dominated not only 
the literary world of Shevchenko but the entire literary generation 
of the Russian writers of the time. A consideration of all three as- 
pects shows the relationship of Shevchenko with the Russian writers 
of his decade and also the tremendous gulf that separated him from 
them, even when he was on friendly terms with them. 

Shevchenko during his visit to Ukraine in 1843 was the guest 
of the Ukrainian landowners everywhere. He was not only welcome 
on the estate of Prince Repnin and his daughter Varvara but in many 
other Ukrainian homes. Prince Repnin had married the daughter 
of the last of the Ukrainian Hetmans, Kyrylo Rozumovsky, and for 
this he had incurred the suspicions of Nicholas I who remained 
throughout his entire iife firmly convinced that there was no such 
place as Ukraine and no such people as the Ukrainians. There was 
only Little Russia and Little Russians, a peasant community in the 
south of the Russian Empire which had peculiarities in language 
and customs but which would easily become completely Russianized. 
Yet side by side with this he was always firmly convinced that the 
non-existent Little Russian or Ukrainian people were plotting a 
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struggle to recover their lost freedom which he believed never to 
have existed. This curious but impossible dualism colored all of the 
Czar’s ideas and on more than one occasion it affected the fate of 
Shevchenko even while it had facilitated the attempts of Briulov 
and Zhukovsky to secure the poet’s liberation from serfdom. 

Another man with whom Shevchenko became friendly in 1843 
was Yakov de Balmen. The family was Scottish in origin but had 
long been Ukrainized. Shevchenko had met him at the “Ukrainian 
Versailles,” the estate of Tetyana Vilkhivska, and later visited him 
on his own estates. De Balmen was an accomplished illustrator 
and much interested in Ukrainian art. He was naturally impressed 
by the author of the Kobzar and later sent him an elegantly illustrated 
copy, largely done by himself. 

Later Yakov de Balmen was compelled to enter the Russian 
army for the war against Shamyl and he was killed in the Caucasus 
in the serious defeats inflicted by Shamyl in 1845. Shevchenko felt 
a deep sense of personal loss and an exasperation that his friend 
had not fallen in the service of his native Ukraine but of his country’s 
foes and oppressors. He had thus a personal interest in the Caucasus 
and felt that the nature of the Russian conquest had been brought 


home to him in a special way. This added to his indignation at the 
actions of the Russians and was a prime factor in writing “The Cauca- 


Catherine II had resolutely set about the abolition of the Het- 
man state. In 1764 she had forced the resignation of Kyrylo Rozu- 
movsky as Hetman and in 1775 had completely destroyed the Zapo- 
rozhian Sich. She had abolished the very name of Zaporozhian and 
those Kozaks who had escaped the slaughter and fled into Turkey. 
Their loss as soldiers interfered with the plans of Potemkin and in 
1783 he persuaded the Empress to allow them to return within 
the Russian Empire and to settle as Black Sea Kozaks where they 
could protect the border against the Caucasian peoples just as they 
had against the Khan of the Crimea. So the former Ukrainian Ko- 
zaks now became the masters of a section of the Sub-Caucasus as a 
minor part of the Russian defense line. Catherine and Potemkin later 
completely destroyed the Khanate of the Crimea and then felt them- 
selves free to extend their power toward Persia and into the Cau- 
casus. By various devices the last King of Georgia was induced to 
leave his territory to the Czar and it was not long before any talk 
of Georgian liberty was as strictly forbidden as was that of Ukraine. 


In the meanwhile the northern Caucasus, Daghestan and the 
neighboring regions, had not really been conquered. The Russians 


sus. 
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approached them from the south where General Yermolov had built 
at fantastic cost in money and incidentally in lives, a negligible 
factor, the great military road through the Caucasus, passing through 
the Valley of Daryal. It was a marvellous feat of engineering and 
of human courage and endurance but it had not brought to terms 
the population of the higher mountains to the north. 

The Russians secured a foothold here by making alliances with 
various Caucasian tribes, for the population, although almost ex- 
clusively Mohammedan, was not united. The various mountain 
tribes, a population of vastly differing origin and language, were 
united only in their love of liberty and of war. As the poet Ler- 
montov later wrote of them in his poem “Izmail Bey:”’ 


Wild are the tribes of the Caucasus. 
Their god is freedom and their law is war. 


Tribal clashes, village clashes and personal vendettas between 
clans were the order of the day. This warfare, as in Montenegro 
in the days of the Turks, produced a race of men of remarkable 
physique and bravery, able to exist and fight on the scanty moun- 
tain fare and under the difficult mountain conditions of living. 
It left the tribes however easy prey for any invader who would 
seek to get control by exploiting the mutual jealousies and rivalries 
of the tribes, even while it promised disaster to any invader who 
should unite the tribes against him. 

In the 1820’s there were, however, signs of a coming unified 
system. The Mollah Djemal-Eddin provided a theoretical answer 
to the problem with his preaching of Muridism, a branch of the 
great Mohammedan Sufi movement but it remained for the third 
Imam of Daghestan, Shamyl, to bring the movement to political and 
military importance. Shamyl the Avar was a well trained Moham- 
medan scholar who had made a pilgrimage to Mecca but in 1834 when 
he was for the first time secure in his authority, he unified the tribes 
by friendliness and coercion and speedily brought about the break- 
ing of all tribal connections with the Russians by removing, by force 
if necessary, any leaders who insisted upon maintaining their old, 
local agreements. Then for twenty-five years Shamyl reigned as 
the head of the Caucasus and for most of that time, almost single- 
handed, he held the best generals and the best armies of the Rus- 
sians at bay. The forties saw the period of his greatest power and 
when in 1845 Nicholas I ordered Prince Vorontsov to complete 
the conquest of Shamyl in that year, the prince had only to obey 
and he suffered one of the worst defeats inflicted upon the Russians 
and barely escaped with his life. It was in the fighting of this vear 
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that Yakov de Balmen was killed and in November of that same 
year, Shevchenko on hearing of the news at Pereyaslav composed 
in a few days his poem, “The Caucasus.” 
Shevchenko grasped the nature of the struggle, although he 
did not fully present the slogans of the mountaineers. It was frankly 
a Russian bid for conquest and occupation and the Russian forces 
were willing to grant pardon to any leader or clan which would 
acknowledge Russian supremacy, even temporarily. That was to be 
later the experience of one of Shamyl’s chief Naibs or officers, 
Hadj Murat, who surrendered to Vorontsov from jealousy of Sha- 
myl but who saw that he was merely kept in a golden cage at the 
Viceroy’s court and was killed by the Russians when he tried to 
return to the mountains. Yet the Russian argument, even more than 
this, was that they were defending the rights of the Christians of 
the lowlands which might be invaded by the belligerent mountaineers. 
For his part Shamyl laid great stress on the sacred character 

of the Mohammedan Holy War against the infidel. Yet at bottom, the 
source of his actions and the reason for much of the support which 
he received, was the firm desire of the mountaineers to be free, to 
be the masters in their own house, and not to be subject to the 
beck and call of Russian overlords. They had seen the fate that had 
overtaken all except a few of the noble families of Georgia and they 
had no desire for a like fate or even perhaps to be received in minor 
capacities at court. When Shevchenko made the Russians say, 

All good there is and God are ours! 

But yet your hut allures our eyes! 

Why does it stand in your domain 

Without our sanction? Why do we 

Not throw to you, if we so please, 

Your bread as to a dog? You owe 

To us the price for your clean sun! 

And only that! We are not pagans, 

But we are really Christians true— 

We’re satisfied with little... So, 

If you would really be our friends, 

You could learn much of many things! 


So learn from us!... Come join us now, 
Pay us and go 

To heaven go, 

E’en though your family is destroyed! 


he was repeating phrases that could be paralleled from the harangues 
of Shamyl and his Naibs and that were the common ideas of all 
the free montaineers who preferred death to submission to the non- 
Moslem invader. The poet does not emphasize the religious character 
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of the natives but he does stress the role of Russian Orthodoxy in 
the conquest for he was well aware of how the subjugation of the 
Ukrainian Church to the Patriarch of Moscow in the seventeenth 
century had enabled the Czars to crush every Ukrainian movement 
and to lower the dignity of the Ukrainian Orthodox bishops and 
clergy as well as to enslave the people. To Shevchenko this was 
unendurable and so at the end of the poem he takes pains to stress 
the similarity of the positions of Ukraine and the mountaineers 
before the Czars. 

At the same time we cannot doubt that Shevchenko was well 
aware of the amount of Russian literature dedicated to the Caucasus 
and events there during the preceding two decades. It is hard to 
imagine that even before his liberation, he had not been made aware 
of these and certainly after he was set free through the efforts of 
Briulov and Zhukovsky, he could have overlooked them, for Zhu- 
kovsky to whom he dedicated “Kateryna’”’ was the mentor and 
guide to an entire generation. 


The Decembrist revolt of 1825 had broken the independence 
and political power of the more liberal noble and official classes 
but it had not closed the literary generation which lasted on into 
the early forties. During these years, the greater part of the better 
literature was produced by amateur writers of high position. Gribo- 
yedov, the author of a popular even though unproduced play, had 
been killed in Teheran, Persia in 1829. 

The slightly younger set had become enamored with the Byronic 
pose and poetic ideals and Russian literature was filled with so- 
called Byronic poems. Yet none of the Russian writers ever thought 
of imitating Byron himself who had sacrificed his life for the free- 
dom and independence of Greece. Byron’s death had been a sensa- 
tion but Russian Byronism combined in a very special way the wild 
love of freedom of the mountaineers and the firm conviction that 
it was Russia’s duty to conquer them. The Caucasus became a centre 
for high adventure and a background for excessive passions, the 
heightened retelling of what was in many cases undisputed vengeance. 
It had started with Pushkin’s “Prisoner of the Caucasus” in 1820- 
21 and his interest had continued unchecked. It had led him to make 
a journey to the Caucasus in 1829 and to publish an account of 
this, “A Journey to Arzrum” in -836, just a year before his death. 


It is surely not without significance that in at least three poems 
of 1845, Shevchenko pays his respects to three passages of Push- 
kin and comments upon them bitterly. In “The Dream” he condemns 
the inscription on the monument of Peter in St. Petersburg, a symbol 
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of the Russian capital in the “Brazen Horseman” of Pushkin, on the 
ground that it was Peter who first ruined Ukraine and then it was 
Catherine II who finished the task. In the “Heretic” he takes issue 
with Pushkin’s poem “To the Slanderers of Russia” and declares 
that all the various Slavic rivers must flow into the Slavic sea 
whereas Pushkin saw them flowing into the Russian. Now in “The 
Caucasus,” again in response to Pushkin, he indignantly declares: 


From the Moldavian to Finn 
On every tongue there is a seal. 
For—there is happiness! 


It is a bitter comment on the Russia of Nicholas I and on the Iron 
Curtain that still prevails in the “peace-loving” USSR. 

We can pass over such popular stories of Caucasian adventure 
as those of A. Marlinsky (Alexander Beztuzhev) who had been de- 
moted to the ranks as a result of the Decembrist revolt and then 
had fought in the Caucasus as a private soldier until he disappeared 
in a battle against the Cherkess in 1837. He and many others en- 
tertained the Russian people in all grades of society with stories 
of desperate fighting and of high passion. 

The works of Michael Lermontov were different but they shared 
the same basic character. Lermontov had been born into a wealthy 
Moscow noble family in 1814, the same year as Shevchenko, and he 
had been brought up and spoiled by his grandmother. As a child 
he had visited relatives almost within gunshot of the frontier and 
he had been impressed by the mountains as by nothing else. Through 
all his stormy life the mountains remained his ideal and when he 
was again exiled to them after his bitter poem on the death of 
Pushkin, he found himself in his element and became for Russia 
the great apostle of the Caucasus which seemed to him all that he 
could admire. He loved the wilderness and majesty of both the 
country and the people. He pictured the one in the “Demon,” the 
story of a fallen angel in his quest for a Caucasian maiden, and the 
stern code of the mountaineer and his fanatical Islamic faith he 
pictured in “The Fugitive,” but in neither case could he forget that 
he was basically a Russian officer on duty in the Caucasus. 

There is always some patronizing and superior tendency in his 
description of the native “Tatars,” although in “Bela,” the first 
part of “The Hero of Our Times” he drew in Maksym Maksymych 
a picture of the professional Russian soldier who had spent his life 
in the Caucasus and had reached a curious understanding with 
many of the tribal leaders with whom he was really on friendly 
terms despite the fact that he was then engaged in a bitter war 
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against them. In the character of Pechorin, who found some pardon 
from Maksym Maksymych, and still more in those Russian officers 
who were Pechorin’s deadly enemies among the Russians, he gave 
good illustrations of the various types of which he himself was one 
who had gone either from compulsion or from ambition to fight 
against the native mountaineers in the hope of rewards that would 
enable them to lead a further successful career amid the fleshpots 
of St. Petersburg and bask in the imperial favor. 


On the othe# hand Lermontov in “Bela” gave good pictures of 
the natives, even though he did not grasp in any degree their de- 
sire for liberty. The character of the old khan was in a way noble. 
The outlaw Kazbich who merely loved horses and perhaps wanted 
a wife was less well drawn and still less was Azamat, the reckless 
young man who was perfectly willing under Pechorin’s urgings 
to steal Kazbich’s horse and as a price to turn over his own sister 
Bela to the tender passions of Pechorin. Shamyl’s own relations 
with his various wives show how far this episode was from a 
thorough understanding of the fierce pride that the natives showed 
on many occasions. 


Lermontov, the second greatest poet of Russia, was killed in a 


senseless duel in 1841, and in the same year that saw the appear- 
ance of the “Haydamaki.’’ After Lermontov’s death, the effects of 
the Decembrist revolt began to be shown and the number of gentle- 
man writers who appeared in the Caucasus began to drop off. The 
writers of the forties were more piebeian in origin and became 
more and more interested in the social problems offered by Russia 
itself. Such exotic regions as the Caucasus now seemed did not in- 
terest such men even as Vissarion Belinsky who met Lermontov 
personally and who again and again expressed himself hostilely 
to Shevchenko, because he as a freed serf tried to express himself 
in his native Ukrainian. The emphasis in Russian literature now 
spread not to a study of the expansion of the Russian empire or to 
such cities as Kiev but for some decades it was really concentrated 
on the provincial and estate life of the gubernias around Moscow and 
to the hardship of life in the two capitals of Moscow and St. Peters- 
burg. 

We might cite Leo Tolstoy as partially an exception, for in the 
early fifties during his military service in the Caucasus against 
Shamy]l he took part in several expeditions to destroy various aouls 
but he emphasized his own personal problems and those of his fel- 
low officers, and his Caucasian sketches rigidly excluded any con- 
sideration of the attitude of the mountaineers or of the Russians 
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as a people while in his “Hadji Murat” (published posthumously) 
he grafted upon one of his early tales about the end of that out- 
standing warrior his own later moralizing preoccupation with sex. 
The result is that again Hadji Murat’s views of Russian Caucasian 
society are those of Tolstoy and scarcely those which would affect 
a pious Mohammedan long engaged in the struggle for independence. 


We may then say that at the basis of all of the Russian stories 
and poems about the Caucasus of this period lay the profound con- 
viction that Russian rule, the rule of Nicholas I with all of its 
handicaps, still marked an advance over the previous tribal system 
or the forceful regime of Shamyl. At worst they favored the com- 
plete subjugation of the montaineers and at best they approved of 
the same policy that Nicholas I followed, for after Shamyl was com- 
pelled to leave his oldest son Djemal-Eddin in Russian hands as a 
hostage, the Czar had him educated as a Russian officer at court in 
the hope that the young man might be of later value to the imperial 
regime as a possible Mohammedan viceroy of the Caucasus where he 
could use his family prestige to support the imperial rule. 


This was the method that had been applied in Ukraine, when 
in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries the Czars had cloaked 
their occupation of the country and the stifling of the national culture 
by naming Ukrainians to high posts in the Russian Orthodox Church 
and later conferring the rights of the Russian nobility on the Ukrain- 
ian landowners. It was a policy of which Shevchenko had seen the evil 
results. He made these clear in “The Dream.” He condemned them in 
Ukrainian history in “The Great Vault” and with bitter irony he cas- 
tigated them in “The Caucasus” when they were being applied to a 
people that up this this moment had been able to maintain their inde- 
pendence and to boast no earthly sovereign above their own chief- 
tains. They had the freedom of the mountaineers, the freedom of 
the heroes of the old Zaporozhian Sich, and they were willing to 
risk their lives and all that they had to maintain them against the 
old Russian professional officers.and outposts and the newer fashion- 
able soldiers who with all their bravery had gone to the Caucasus 
to acquire fame and medals, decorations and promotions, regard- 
less of the number of peasants whom they led to their doom, some- 
times due to their own inefficiency and sometimes to the superior 
skill of the mountain leader Shamyl. 

In 1859 Shamyl was compelled to surrender and was granted 
honorable exile in Kaluga from which he was released for a pilgrim- 
age to Mecca where he died in 1871. Daghestan and adjacent regions 
grew outwardly calm but in 1917 the “Eaglets of the Caucasus” 
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rose up again and established their own independent Republic of 
the North Caucasus. This shared the fate of the other republics 
which seized the downfall of the empire to strike for liberty. Again 
and again the mountaineers fought hard and bravely for they re- 
fused to acknowledge the “benign rule of the older brother,” and 
so at the end of World War II, Stalin, more Russian than the Rus- 
sians, removed them entirely from their native mountains and 
scattered them far and wide. Khrushchev has allowed the remnants 
to return but they have been presented again with a new account 
of their history which indicates that they always loved the Russians 
but hated the Czars and hence their troubles came upon them, from 
the autocracy. 

To appreciate “The Caucasus,” we must take into account all 
three points: Shevchenko’s sadness at the death of his friend who 
had died in a foreign army fighting against a foreign land, his ap- 
preciation of the heroic efforts of the mountaineers to preserve 
that freedom and that independence which Ukraine had lost in the 
past, and his indignation and dissatisfaction at the smug Russian 
assurance that they were bringing a new and better life to the free 
natives with their prisons and their serfdom. It was an outstanding 
attempt to apply to all men those high principles which he was later 


to specify for Ukraine in his “Epistle,” when he said, 


O embrace, my darling brothers, 
That is what I beg you! 


That appeal and that remedy is still potent and it is still opposed 
by Russian Communism, striving like the Czars for world domina- 
tion. May it sometime be heeded! 





UKRAINE AND THE “STATUS QUO” IN CENTRAL 
AND EASTERN EUROPE 


By VINCENT SHANDOR 


A political atomic bomb of its time was the principle of na- 
tional self-determination, launched by President Woodrow Wilson 
at the end of World War I. Its detonating force was directed above 
all against the Central Powers, which held in thrall a number of na- 
tions. The political significance of the enunciation of this principle lay 
in that the Allies hoped it would first rock and eventually dislocate 
the Central Powers. This came to pass, yet a similar fate was met 
by their ally, Russia, which also contained a number of enslaved 
non-Russian nations and was known as the “prison house of nations” 
throughout the world. 

Significantly, the principle of national self-determination was 
first-promulgated at the Ukrainian National Congress, held on April 
19-21, 1917, in Kiev. It received international currency only after its 
enunciation by President Wilson as one of the principal war objectives 
of the Entente. The Entente was quick to apply this principle to the 
peoples dominated by the Central Powers, notably Poland, Czecho- 
slovakia and Yugoslavia. Unfortunately, this principle was not ap- 
plied in the case of the Ukrainian people, of the enslaved the most 
ruthlessly oppressed by Russia and who, immediately after the fall 
of Russian Czarism, had proceeded to proclaim their own independ- 
ent state in full accordance with democratic principles and interna- 
tional law. Both France and England granted de facto recognition 
to the Ukrainian National Republic. It appeared foregone that the 
United States would follow suit, but regrettably, it did not. In this 
connection it must be recalled that for its part, the Entente, although 
keenly interested in the struggle of Ukraine and the other countries 
and in the development of the revolution in Russia, failed to exert 
its influence towards stabilization of political conditions in the 
newly-created states of the former Russian empire. To the contrary, 
the Entente tried to salvage the Russian empire even at the expense 
of the Bolshevik victory. This policy was officially stated in th> 
Parliamentary address of Lloyd George on January 5, 1918, treat- 
ing the war objectives of England, in which he said: 
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We shall be proud to stand side by side by the new democracy of Russia. 
So will America and so will France and Italy... Russia can only be saved by 
her own people.1 


Along with the establishment of the independent Ukrainian 
state in 1917-1918, various hostile political concepts as to its role and 
significance began to circulate in the family of free peoples of Europe, 
a development which undoubtedly had a detrimental effect upon the 
decisions of the Entente in the matters of Eastern Europe, especially 
Ukraine. The authors of these concepts, very much like their suc- 
cessors today, deliberately falsified and misinterpreted the pro-Ger- 
man role ascribed to the Ukrainian state, so as to discredit Ukraine in 
the eyes of the Entente as a potential ally of the highly unpopular 
German aggressive policy in Europe. These spokesmen, such as the 
Polish and Czech liberation committees, demanded self-determination 
for their own peoples, but denied the same right for the Ukrainian 
people. 

Prof. Thomas G. Masaryk, then president of the Czech National 
Council, upon instructions of the Entente visited Russia and Ukraine 
in 1917-1918 as a specialist in Russian matters. He was a witness to 
the creation first of an autonomous and subsequently of an independ- 


ent government of Ukraine, as well as the Bolshevik coup in Russia. 
Returning from Ukraine via Siberia to the United States in April, 
1918, Professor Masaryk, in his confidential report submitted to the 
Allies, made the following recommendations: 


(1) The Allies should grant de facto recognition to the Bolshevik govern- 
ment; if the Allies should maintain good relations with the Bolsheviks, they 
would be able to exercise influence upon them; 

(2) All the small nations of the East (Finns, Poles, Estonians, Latvians, 
Czechs and Slovaks, Rumanians and others) need a strong Russia. Otherwise, 
they will be left at the mercy of the Germans and the Austrians. Therefore, the 
Allies must support Russia at all costs. If the Germans succeed in conquering 
Eastern Europe, they will then turn against Western Europe; 

(3) A wise government [Ukrainian—Ep.] could compel the Ukrainians 
to be satisfied with an autonomous republic which would be part of Russia. 
This was ‘the original plan of the Ukrainians themselves; only later on did they 
proclaim their independence. An independent Ukraine would in reality be a 
puppet of Germany or Austria; 

(4) The Allies must have a common plan with respect to Russia and help 
her.2 


1 Current History, monthly magazine of The New York Times, February 
1918, p. 269. 

2T. G. Masaryk: Svitova revolutsia, 1914-1918. Ukrainian translation of 
the XIth edition. Lviv, 1930, p. 199. 
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Similarly, the Polish leaders J. Pilsudski and R. Dmowski who, 
although unable to agree among themselves as to the political form 
of the Polish government, found a common language and under- 
standing with respect to Ukraine and the Ukrainians. They adopted 
the following resolution: 

Those lands which we desire for Poland in the east are necessary for 
the expansion of the Polish population, but this we cannot admit openly at 
the Peace Conference... The eastern areas (i.e. the Ukrainian and Byelo- 
russian territories) are our colony; in a certain measure they have always 
been our colony and must remain one... We must tell ourselves frankly: 
When we talk about our Eastern lands, we must understand that these ter- 
ritories, which today are not inhabited by Poles, must be inhabited by Poles in 
a short time... If we succeed in realizing these plans in order to acquire larger 
areas in the East and through Polonization weld them with Poland, then we shall 
attain a position which will allow us after a few decades to seize additional 
lands until we reach our historical frontiers. . .3 


If we compare the theses and arguments cited above (which 
became the basis of the policy of the Allies at that time) with the 
attitude of the same allies to the Soviet Union and the Ukrainian 
problem after World War II, we note a striking similarity. Any dif- 
‘ference lies only in the fact that the preserved “unified Russia,” 
which, as Masaryk claimed, was so vital to the small nations, was 
responsible for their downfall, making them victims of its own grand 
imperialistic designs. One may only wonder which nations are next 
on the agenda of this “unified Russia,” which even today is being 
defended by “Soviet specialists and experts” in the West. 

The political situation in the world today is the direct result 
of the calamitous policy after World War I of the Allies, or more 
precisely, of the Western world at large, with respect to the Soviet 
Union, Ukraine and the other enslaved nations. One can hardly ex- 
pect any salutary solution to the conflict between the West and the 
USSR if the democratic world should continue to ignore the bursting 
centrifugal forces existing in the USSR. How the present world would 
have looked had the Entente not committed its unpardonable blun- 
ders, especially with respect to Ukraine, was well envisioned by the 
“Old Tiger,” Clemenceau. As a private individual in retirement, he 
castigated severely the policies of the Entente and his own as well: 


What disturbs me most at the present moment is the peace treaty 
concluded between Poland and Russia in Riga... The Allies committed there 


8 Akty i dokumenty dotyczance granic Polski na Konferencji Pokojowej 
w Paryzu (Acts and Documents Relating to the Frontiers of Poland at ‘the 
Peace Conference in Paris), Part I, p. 82-100, quoted from M. Stachiw: Zakhidna 
Ukraina v Oboroni. 
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one of the greatest of errors, for which Europe will pay for a long time. At 
the time of the success of Poland and the Ukrainians, as well as of General 
Wrangel, the Allies had a unique and unexpected opportunity, which must be 
admitted, to finish the Soviets who, and I know this on good authority, were 
in dire straits. Instead, they allowed Poland to conclude a separate peace in 
Riga with the Soviets. The latter now can crush the Ukrainians and General 
Wrangel separately. 


These prophetic words of the “Old Tiger’? should serve as a 
sharp deterrent for those today who would draw up similar political 
treaties and who, in fact, are committing the same political blunders 
with respect to Ukraine of which Clemenceau and the Allies were 
guilty after World War I. The question of Ukrainian independence is 
not a matter of political charity, but one of acknowledging the 
fundamental principle of self-determination, according to which 
many nations now are establishing their independence. 

In international affairs any solution is deemed to be good for 
all when it is based on moral right and justice. The dismemberment 
of the Ukrainian state after World War I among the Soviet Union, 
Poland, Czechoslovakia and Rumania ignored justice and travestied 
international morality. This particular “solution” after the “war to 
end wars” created an intolerable situation and was responsible in 
great measure for World War II, only two decades later. 


UKRAINE IN YALTA AND THE STATUS QUO CREATED 


It has become rather fashionable nowadays to condemn the 
Yalta agreement and its creators. The reasons for this attitude in 
vogue are undoubtedly grave and important. They do not stem, how- 
ever, from the formal and legalistic stipulation of the treaty itself, 
but rather from the forms and methods of its practical realization. 
The root of the evil lies in that the Yalta agreement was drafted 
in terms of the Western democratic diplomatic lexicon, while it was 
implemented according to Soviet methods and forms in the spirit of 
the Soviet political lexicon. Yalta was neither the first nor the last 
treaty with the Soviet Union that met a similar fate. 


In regard to Ukrainian statehood interests, a unanimous decision 
was taken in Yalta on uniting the Ukrainian SSR with those Ukrain- 
ian lands which belonged to Poland and Rumania between the two 
great wars. Stalin, in insisting on such a union, referred to the 
principle of national self-determination — now in the light of Soviet 
interpretation — which the Allies had denied to Ukraine in 1918, 


4Mordacq: Clemenceau au soir de sa vie, 1920-1929, Vol. I & II, Paris, 
1933, p. 147, Vol. I. 
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whereby they substantially contributed to the downfall of the 
Ukrainian state and helped the Bolsheviks. It is understandable that 
at Yalta neither Roosevelt nor Churchill should have had moral or 
legal bases for the rejection of Stalin’s demand with respect to U- 
kraine. Stalin, as we readily see, shrewdly and adroitly exploited the 
blunders of the Allies in regard to Ukraine in 1918 for strengthening 
his own position. It is tragic that the unification of most of the 
Ukrainian lands should have been effectuated by Stalin, the same 
Stalin who, according to Khrushchev at the XXth congress of the 
Communist Party in 1956, had planned to exterminate the entire 
Ukrainian nation, his plan, however, meeting with failure simply 
because there were too many Ukrainians to destroy. 

The reasons underlying Stalin’s “Ukrainian” course in Yalta 
were as follows: 

a) his fear of the inflamed Ukrainian national movement during 
World War II; 

b) the creation of an international status for Ukraine would 
provide the outward semblance of Ukraine as an independent state, 
yet would give Stalin firmer control over the country and greater 
leverage internationally; 


c) incorporating into the Ukrainian SSR the remaining Ukrain- 
ian lands would bring all the Ukrainians under the domination of 
Moscow, thus depriving them of an outside critical voice regarding 
the enslavement of Ukraine by Russia. 

Hence Stalin demanded membership for Ukraine in the United 
Nations. Edwerd R. Stettinius, then Secretary of State of the 
United States, stated: 


...the President told me that evening at Yalta that Stalin felt his 
position in the Ukraine was difficult and insecure. A vote for the Ukraine was 
essential, the Marshal had declared, for Soviet unity. . .5 


In reporting these words of Secretary of State Stettinius, Pre- 
sident Roosevelt commented: 
No one has been able to determine the extent of the Ukrainian difficulty, 


but we in Washington, of course, had heard that during the German advance 
the Ukraine might leave the Soviet Union.¢ 


Ironically the unification of all Ukrainian lands into one in- 
tegrated state corresponded to the centuries-iong aspiration and 
struggle of all Ukrainians under various foreign dominations. 


5 Edward R. Stettinius, Jr.: Roosevelt and the Russians—The Yalta Con- 
ference, New York, 1949, p. 187 
6 Stettinius, op. cit., p. 187. 
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Although implemented at Yalta, the unification of the Ukrain- 
ian lands must be regarded as a historical necessity and reality, as 
a just fact. In this regard, both the United States and England 
finally recognized the Ukrainian character of these lands, that is, 
Galicia, Carpatho-Ukraine, Bukovina and Bessarabia, which in the 
past had been the objects of aggression by neighbors and which made 
for conflict between them and the Ukrainians. Such recognition by 
the United States and England is spelled out in a resolution adopted 
at Yalta in the matter of Poland which stated that “the final delimita- 
tion of the Western frontiers of Poland should thereafter await the 
Peace Conference.’’’ 


There was no such reservation with respect to the Eastern 
boundaries of Poland; they were conceived to be final and irrevocable. 
We may add, parenthetically, that England ratified the Yalta agree- 
ment. 


We believe that as far as the stabilization of frontiers between 
Ukraine, Poland and Rumania is concerned, the Yalta agreement 
provided a sound basis. It also created a basis for peaceful settlement 
of political boundaries in Eastern Europe and the establishment of 
good-neighbor relations in that part of the continent. 


The so-called cordon sanitaire, consisting of Finland, the Baltic 
States, Poland, Czechoslovakia, Rumania and Yugoslavia, was con- 
ceived by the Entente as a defensive chain against the German and 
Russia aggressions. The experience between the two World Wars has 
demonstrated it to be of little strength and significance, as especially 
was the case in 1939, simply because Ukraine was not among them. 
Ukraine alone could have provided a backbone to this chain, not only 
with its powerful economic and industrial resources, but also with 
its population and, above all, its strategic, geopolitical position. 


The experience which the nations of Central and Eastern Europe 
gained prior, during and after World War II should provide adequate 
arguments and motivation for a revision of their stand with regard 
to Ukraine, with regard to the necessity of the final stabilization of 
political boundaries, and with regard to the important role that an 
independent Ukraine could play in Eastern Europe. Therefore, despite 
the many negative features — one of them being the forceful re- 
patriation of political refugees and displaced persons — the decision 
of the Yalta agreement regarding the political frontiers of Ukraine 
and Eastern Europe rnust be considered a positive one. 


tT Ibid., p. 338. 
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WHAT KIND OF STATUS QUO? 


There has been a great deal of criticism of the present status quo 
in Central and Eastern Europe as a result of the Yalta agreement. 
When Americans are opposing the present status quo, for the most 
part they are opposing Communist Russia’s control of Central and 
Eastern Europe, and of the Balkans as well. But quite different is 
the opposition of political exiles from the so-called satellite states. 
If they would have their way, previous inequalities and injustices 
would be perpetuated They not only oppose the present status quo 
but first of all are striving for the restoration of the frontiers of 
1938-1939. At the core of these advocates is the Assembly of Captive 
European Nations (ACEN), whose membership includes the govern- 
ments-in-exile of nine so-called satellite countries. 

The policy of ACEN is also supported by certain central organi- 
zations of nationality groups in the U.S., such as the Polish, Czech, 
and Hungarian, which from time to time voice their desire to see the 
frontiers of 1938-1939 restored. We repeat, in rejecting the pre- 
sent status quo, these groups not only stress their opposition to the 
communist regimes imposed by Moscow in the satellite countries, but 
clamor just as ardently for the restoration of the frontiers of 1938- 
1939. In effect, they are endeavoring to annex vast Ukrainian territo- 
ries to the future non-communist states: to Poland they want to an- 
nex Galicia; Bessarabia and Bukovina are to be added to Rumania; 
while Carpatho-Ukraine even now is a bone of contention between 
Czechoslovakia and Hungary, as to which country should annex that 
area after the communist regimes are liquidated. 


Such a stand was taken by the Polish American Congress which, 
at its quadrennial convention in Chicago adopted the following resolu- 
tion (October 2, 1960) : 


The Polish American Congress will not cease its efforts to restore to 
Poland the frontiers of 1939 in the East and to see such Polish bastions as 
Lwéw and Wilno again at the motherly bosom. The Polish Eastern territories 
were forcibly transferred to Soviet tyranny, depopulated through mass deporta- 
tions and finally ceded to the Communists by the Yalta agreement against 
the will of the population and without the consent of the legal Polish government.$ 


In addition, the Poles established a new organization, the “Com- 
mittee for the Eastern Lands,” which in its statement of May 10, 
1960, demanded the restoration of the Polish frontiers of 1939 in the 








8 Statement of the Ukrainian Congress Committee of America regarding 
the resolution of the Polish American Congress with respect to the Western 
Ukrainian Territories, October 7, 1960. 
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east and also the retention of the present Western Polish boundary 
at the Oder-Neisse Rivers. 

The Council of Free Czechoslovakia, which is also a member of 
the Assembly of Captive European Nations, adopted on June 30, 
1954, the following resolution: 

...we do not recognize and condemn the detaching of Subcarpathian 


Ruthenia which was carried out under Soviet terror and against the will of 
the Subcarpathian Ruthenians.» 


It is clear that these nations which benefitted by the Wilsonian 
principle of national self-determination and which after World War I 
seized certain Ukrainian territories, appear forgetful of the fact 
that at present they are under the same heel of the Russian com- 
munist occupation. Enslaved themselves they plan a future aggres- 
sion against Ukraine under the delusion that by doing so they will 
“rectify” the wrongdoing of the Yalta agreement. In pursuing such 
an aggressive policy with respect to Ukraine, these nations are 
invalidating the principle of national self-determination which they 
claim, wholly erroneously, to be at the basis of their liberation policy. 
We firmly believe that the principle of national self-determination is 
a universal and international principle, and is therefore applicable 
to all nations, large and small, including the Ukrainian people. We 
also believe that the principle of self-determination in equal measure 
merits the recognition and respect of all peoples, including the 
Polish, Czech, Hungarian and others. 

It is incredible that the ACEN omits in its publications 
even the slightest mention of Ukraine and the struggle of the Ukrain- 
ian people against Russian communist tyranny. One concludes that 
they are deliberately excluding Ukraine so as to lead the world to 
believe that their pretensions to the Ukrainian lands are justified. 
We would like to let them remember that Ukraine is not a res nulius. 
The Poles often complain that they are the victims of German and 
Russian aggression and that in the course of the last two centuries 
Poland has been divided and dismembered four times by Germany 
and Russia. What they forget is that prior to each partition of 
Poland the Poles made agreements with Germany, and at each 
partition of Poland the Germans were able to come to an under- 
standing with the Russians. This historical phenomenon is unique 
in the life of the Polish people. It is an incontestable proof that the 
anti-Ukrainian policy of Poland has always acted to Poland’s own 
detriment. Two anti-Ukrainian treaties of Poland with Russia, name- 


9M. J. Broucek: Ceskoslovenska Tragedie, Germany, 1956, p. 404. 
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ly, the Treaty of Andrusiv of 1667 and the Treaty of Riga of 1921, 
contributed not only to the fall of Ukraine, but to the eventual dis- 
appearance of Poland as an independent nation as well. 

As far as the Council of Free Czechoslovakia’s claim to Carpatho- 
Ukraine is concerned, the incorporation of Carpatho-Ukraine into the 
Ukrainian SSR bears no relation to the Yalta agreement. It was ef- 
fectuated on the basis of a separate agreement between Czecho- 
slovakia and the USSR. Thus the allegation of the Council of Free 
Czechoslovakia to the effect that “the detaching of Subcarpathian 
Ruthenia was carried out against the will of the Subcarpathian 
Ruthenians” is totally baseless. Moreover, Dr. Edward Benes, in con- 
cluding the treaty with the USSR on the transfer of Carpatho- 
Ukraine to the Ukrainian SSR, did not ask the populace or the legal 
political representatives in exile whether they wanted to belong to 
the USSR. 

In its activities aimed at restoring the frontiers of 1939 the 
ACEN does not limit itself to the United States alone, but extends 
its operations to other countries as well. Whether the ACEN and 
those “private circles” which finance it know it or not, the overall 
policy of the ACEN, with its anti-Ukrainian features, supports the 
pernicious concept of the “preservation of the unity of Russia.” It 
is the same detrimental concept which was directed in 1917-1920 
against the Ukrainian people and whose political consequences today 
speak for themselves most eloquently. One wonders how the ACEN 
manages to reconcile its policies with the provisions of Public Law 
86-90 (“Captive Nations Week Resolution’’), which was passed by 
the U.S. Congress and signed by the President of the United States 
and which for all practical purposes is directed against the Russian 
colonial empire. 

During and after World War II the Ukrainian problem, that is, 
the aspirations of the Ukrainian people for their national statehood 
and independence, attained much progress and understanding. The 
Ukrainian problem is now acknowledged to be a European and world 
problem, and to be analyzed as such. This success in gaining under- 
standing is due not only to the relentless struggle of the Ukrainian 
people against Russian colonialism and imperialism, but also to the 
ruthless expansion of the latter in Central and Eastern Europe, where 
the peoples experienced Russian communist domination at firsthand 
and of necessity began to understand the plight of the Ukrainian 
people. 

It is indeed gratifying to note that a certain revision of views 
among Central European leaders with respect to Ukraine is slowly 
taking place. We have in mind a work, A Federation of Central 
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Europe, a special dissertation by Dr. H. Ripka, noted Czech publicist, 
who during World War I and World War II shared the views of 
President Thomas G. Masaryk and President Edward Benes with 
regard to the nations of Central-Eastern Europe including Ukraine 
in connection with a possible German-Ukrainian alliance. Dr. Ripka 
thus views the Ukrainian problem: 


An independent Ukraine, propelled by the dynamic nationalism which 
usually accompanies the creation of a new state, would be, after Russia, 
Germany and Italy, numerically the most powerful country on the European 
continent (a population of approximately 45 million); she would also belong 
to the most powerful nations in economic terms. In addition to her claims on 
Poland, Rumania and Czechoslovakia, she would strive to strengthen her posi- 
tion in the Black Sea area; consequently, she would attempt to exercise her 
influence in the Danubian Delta.10 


Although he is still ridden by apprehensions of a possible 
German-Ukrainian alliance, or of a possible “aggression’”’ of Ukraine 
against the smaller nations, Dr. Ripka envisages the dismemberment 
of Russian empire as inevitable and necessary, and foresees the 
creation of an independent Ukrainian state: 


During the past three decades, the national pride of the Ukrainians has 
grown tremendously, and is gaining momentum through resistance to the 
Bolshevik tyranny. If brute force alone can repress aspirations of small nations 
to freedom, there can be no force to suppress the vital and legitimate desire 
for independence on the part of the great Ukrainian nation.11 


In concluding his work Dr. Ripka advises the small nations of 
Central and Eastern Europe (members of the ACEN) to join even 
now in federation against the chaos in the East which would accom- 
pany the fall of the Russian empire and against the possible new 
complications and new alliances of Ukraine, Russia and Germany. 

Significantly, Dr. Ripka arrived at a radical shift in his views 
only after the tragedy of his own Czech people, who suffered from 
the pernicious concept of the necessity of preserving the “unity of 
Russia.”’ He then saw the real significance of Ukraine as a stabilizing 
factor and as a powerful force against German expansion in Europe, 
and finally was able to convince himself during World War II of the 
fictitiousness of a Ukrainian-German “alliance.” 

One can wonder why President Masaryk came to such a con- 
clusion, that an “independent Ukraine would be in reality a German 
or Austrian province.” It was first the autonomous Ukraine and later 


10 Hubert Ripka, Ph.D., Member of Czechoslovak Cabinet, 1940-1953: A 
Federation of Central Europe, New York, 1948, p. 11-12. 
11 Ripka, op. cit., p. 12. 
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the independent Ukrainian government which allowed Masaryk 
to organize his Czechoslovak Legion in Ukraine and it was the 
Ukrainian government which supplied arms and equipment to the 
Legion. The Ukrainian government certainly knew what the at- 
titude of Prof. Masaryk was toward Germany and Austria and against 
whom the Czechoslovak Legion had been formed. Therefore such a 
conclusion is illogical and baseless. 


In summary, we might reiterate that Ukraine’s independence 
never has been and is not today a favorite topic in official German 
circles. Sporadic expressions of sympathy by some Germans for U- 
kraine have always been more of a private and unofficial character and 
have had no tangible influence on official German policy. Behind the 
propaganda of pro-Ukrainian articles in their press the Germans 
concealed their true designs with respect to Ukraine, designs which 
were revealed wholly during World War II, when they occupied 
Ukraine. From the time of Bismarck until now, the Germans in es- 
sence have been supporting the existence of the Russian empire, in- 
asmuch as it necessitates the existence of a strong Germany as a 
counterpoise. Even today, there are some German politicians who are 
prone to “compensate” Poland with Ukrainian Galicia in order to 
re-acquire the Oder and Neisse territories. 


It is no accident that an important theatre of both World Wars 
was mostly Ukraine. This rich land occupies a key strategical posi- 
tion in Central and Eastern Europe, where the interest of Russian and 
German expansionist drives clash—the Russian expansion westward 
and the German eastward. Both Russia and Germany have always 
seen Ukraine as a springboard for their expansion and as an 
economic bastion for their imperialistic designs. 

Therefore, the existence of a free and independent Ukrainian state 
is not only a requirement of international justice substantiated by 
the centuries-long struggle of the Ukrainian people. First of all 
it shall provide a strong obstacle against both aggressions—Russian 
and German; it shall create a sound balance of power in Central and 
Eastern Europe and will secure lasting peace in this part of the 
world. An independent Ukraine, in addition, would break the back 
of the expansionist drive of Moscow, depriving the latter of its ac- 
cess to and influence in the Near East, the Balkans and Central 
Europe. Along with other states, Ukraine would help constitute a 
powerful bloc against any possible German-Russian alliance. The 
existence of a strong Ukrainian state is the key factor in a mathemat- 
ic equation which would correctly solve the complex of political and 
national problems of Central and Eastern Europe, and which would 
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unravel the secret of the “Muscovite Sphinx.” Therefore, not through 
a preparation for new aggression against Ukraine in the form of 
revision of the present territorial status quo, and at the same time 
a preparation of the perpetrators’ own downfall, but through the 
common effort of all nations threatened by Russia can the future 
alliance and aggression of Russia and Germany be forestalled. 


The nations of Central and Eastern Europe must realize that 
Moscow and Berlin will always find a common tongue and under- 
standing at their expense. So has it been in the past and so it can be 
in the future, unless these nations finally grasp the importance of an 
independent Ukraine to their survival and that of the free world as 
well. 








ALEXANDER HERZEN AND UKRAINE 
By YAR SLAVUTYCH 


The middle of the nineteenth century was marked by a revival 
of national feeling among the non-Russian nations within the Rus- 
sian Empire, particularly its southwestern part. 

The ever-growing, violent advances of the Czarist armies over 
the territories of the Northern Caucasus awoke the inhabitants, who, 
under the command of Shamy]l, rose up against the Russian invader. 
In Ukraine, Ustym Karmeliuk (killed in 1835) led the peasants 
against the landowners, most of them newly-settled Russians, who 
treated their serfs, Ukrainian peasants, brutally. The leading in- 
tellectuals of Kiev organized in the 1840’s a secret political party, 
the Society of Saints Cyril and Methodius, which aimed to achieve 
freedom and independence not only for Ukraine but for the other 
enslaved Slavic nations as well. In Poland, the active underground 
movement resulted in a stormy uprising in 1863. And in Byelo- 
russia, this was echoed by the rebellion of Kastus Kalynovsky 
(killed in 1864) and his Whiteruthenian compatriots, who strove 
for national liberation and independence for their country. 

All these developments forced the Russian progressive intel- 
lectuals to search for liberal ways of coexistence with the awakening 
non-Russians. Among them, Alexander I. Herzen (1812-1870) was 
the most colorful figure. Author and politician, he fearlessly opposed 
the Czarist regime as such and labored for a republican form of 
government. His attitude toward the non-Russian nationalities forci- 
bly incorporated within the Russian Empire was sympathetic and, 
even more, openly encouraging to their struggle for freedom and 
sovereignty. 

The story of Herzen’s life is unusually interesting. Half-German 
and half-Russian, he was the illegitimate son (hence Herzen or “child 
of the heart’’) of a rich nobleman, Yakovlev, and his German sweet- 
heart, who forsook Stuttgart for Moscow. His father provided him 
with a thorough education; Herzen learned several languages and 
vead a great deal of West European political literature. After his 
father’s death, he inherited most of the family’s wealth and lived 
the life of a gentleman, including travel in many countries. 
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Still as a student, Herzen organized a society of young men 
who had become strongly interested in politics and especially in 
French socialism. In 1834, he was arrested by the secret police and 
deported to Vyatka. An ethnographic exhibit there, at which he 
was serving as a guide, was visited by Prince Alexander, ac- 
companied by his tutor, Vasili Zhukovsky, a poet. The latter was 
aiso an illegitimate child, the son of a Russian nobleman and his 
Turkish maid, captured during a Russian-Turkish war. V. Zhukov- 
sky, who a few years later helped to redeem Taras Shevchenko from 
serfdom, spoke a word to Prince Alexander in Herzen’s behalf, and 
the latter was allowed to return initially to the city of Vladimir, 
then to Moscow." 

After eloping with and marrying Natasha Yakovlev, an orphaned 
cousin, Herzen undertook a long, delving study of philosophy, parti- 
cularly that of Hegel, and of the theory of politics. Saint-Simon, the 
founder of French socialism, also was the subject of intensive 
study. As a result, it was Herzen who “introduced Socialism into 
Russian thought.’”” 

His view of nationality was expressed in his earliest philo- 
sophical work, Dilettantism in Science: 


The nations, these vast and colossal characters of the world drama, 
perform the role of mankind each in its own way, imparting artistic style and 
truthfulness to the action of the play. A nation would be a pitiful thing indeed 
if it regarded its existence merely as a step towards the unknown future.3 


This idea of active participation on the part of nations in 
“the world drama” always interested Herzen; it later became part 
of his credo. 

As a writer, Herzen is closely connected with the late romantic 
movement in Russian literature. His novel Soroka-vorovka (1848) 
is the tragic story of a serf actress; he based it on the material 
submitted to him by the renowned actor, M.S. Shchepkin (1788-1863) 
who was once a serf of Ukrainian origin. But Herzen’s major work 
is Kto vinovat? (Who is Guilty?) (1846), whose main character, 
Beltov, possesses many of Herzen’s own traits during the 1840's. 
A man of high spirit, Beltov cannot find his proper place in Russian 
society; he is dissatisfied with Russian absolutism and longs for a 
better type of government and social life. 


1 Tkhorzhevsky, Russkaia literatura, I, Paris, 1946, p. 218. 

2Sir John Maynard, Russia in Flux, New York: The Macmillan Co., 1955, 
p. 67. 

3 Alexander Herzen, Selected Philosophical Works, Moscow: Foreign Lan- 
guages Publishing House, 1956, p. 94. 
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In 1847 Herzen went abroad never to return to Russia. He 
witnessed the 1848 Revolution in France, only to become disap- 
pointed in it. His wife deserted him in favor of a German poet 
named Herveg. These two events shook his being. An aristocrat, 
Herzen turned his passion from West European socialism to the 
Russian primitive ‘“people’s commune” as the only way toward 
socialism. Thus he went over almost completely to the side of the 
Slavophiles, who considered “the Russian village Mir and the Rus- 
sian cooperative worker’s fellowship” as an “ideal of Russian peo- 
ple.’’* 


In 1853, Herzen organized the Russian Free Printing Company 
in London, England. Two years later he started publication of 
Polyarnaya Zvezda (The Northern Star), a review noted for adapta- 
tion of the ideas of the Decembrists, whose Southern Society was 
very active in Ukraine, and for severe condemnation of Russian 
serdfom as well as of the Czarist regime. At this time, in a letter 
to the newly crowned Czar, Alexander II, Herzen demanded the 
“abolition of censorship of the press, abolition of serfdom, abolition 
of physical punishment for unpaid taxes. ..’’, etc.° 


As we see, Herzen preferred a practical approach in politics to 
the theoretical meditating that characterized some of his contem- 
poraries. Herzen’s political realism became even more marked in 
his Kolokol (The Bell), a newspaper which appeared from 1857 to 
1867 in London and was illegally circulated not only in Petersburg and 
Moscow but also reached smaller cities.® 


Kolokol marked an epoch in Russian thought; it caught up the 
revolutionary democrats, influencing their views on nationality prob- 
lems. As early as the second year of Kolokol’s existence, Herzen, 
under his pen name “Iskander” (an adaptation of Scander-beg, a 
famous Albanian chieftain and freedom fighter), expressed his ob- 
jective evaluation of the republican form of government as it exist- 
ed in the military order of the Zaporozhian (Ukrainian) Kozaks: 


Ukraine has been a Kozak republic based on democratic and social prin- 
ciples... The order of the Zaporozhian Sich appears to have been an amazing 
phenomenon of plebeians-knights, knights-peasants. . .7 


4Sir John Maynard, ibid., p. 67. 

5 Tkhorzhevsky, ibid., p. 223. 

6 Frequency of this publication is discussed in Kolokol, izdanie A. I. Her- 
zena i N. P. Ogareva, 1857-67, sistematizirovannaya rospys statey i zametok, 
Moscow, 1957, p. 8. 

? Kolokol, January 1, 1859, No. 32-33, “Rossiya i Polshcha,” p. 259. 
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We may safely assume that Herzen knew well Hetman Pylyp 
Orlyk’s constitution, written and ratified in 1710. This unique docu- 
ment, based on the practices of the Zaporozhian Kozaks, divided the 
power of the Ukrainian State’s government among three organs: 
legislative, executive, and judicial. It is to be pointed out that some- 
thing very similar to this Ukrainian constitution appeared in West- 
ern Europe (with the exception of England) much later, specifically 
at the time of the French Revolution in 1789. 

Herzen’s praise for the government of the Ukrainian Kozaks 
contrasts sharply with his views on the Russian Empire. He can find 
nothing with which to compare this vast prison of nations but 
“Genghis Khan, plus telegraph.’ 

Herzen expounds his views on the Ukrainian-Russian political 
relations in accordance with historical facts: 


...(Hetman Bohdan) Khmelnytsky submitted to the Czar’s crown not 
from a love for Moscow, but from his hate for Poland. Moscow, or better to 
say Petersburg, deceived Ukraine (in the Treaty of Pereyaslav in 1654—Y.S.) 
and forced Ukrainians to hate Russians. How to solve this problem? The 
longevity of the Russian rule (over Ukraine—Y.S.) does not prove anything... 
‘The right of conquest? The conquerer will possess a territory until another 
cconquerer displaces him. Conquest is a fact but not a right.1° 


For Herzen the solution is self-evident. “A friend of liberty, 
independence, and progress’"'' (underlined by Herzen himself—Y. S.), 
he gives a distinctly clear answer: 


What must we do if Ukraine, remembering all the oppressions of the 
Russians, the serfdom (introduced by them—Y.S.), the recruitment, the in- 
justice, the pillage, the knout... will desire to be neither under Poland nor 
under Russia (underlined by Herzen—Y.S.)? In my opinion, the problem has 
to be solved very simply: we have to recognize Ukraine as a free and in- 
dependent country.12 


Further, in this same article (which is dated January 12, 1859) 
Herzen characterizes the Ukrainian population from an ethnical 
viewpoint. Although their Kozak-Hetman state was wholly ruined 


8 The Ukrainian text was first published in both Istochniki malorossiyskoy 
istoriyi, II, by D. N. Bantysh-Kamensky and Chteniya v imperatorskom ob- 
shchestve istoriyi i drevnostey rossiyskich pri moskovskom universitete. The 
latter was dated January, 1859. We presume that Bantysh-Kamensky’s book 
appeared prior to Chteniya... Cf. Volodymyr Savchak, “Benderska konstytutsia,” 
Vyzvolny shlyakh, London, 1960, IV, p. 382. 
® John Maynard, ibid., p. 68. 

10 Kolokol, No. 34, 1859, p. 274. 
11 Ibid., No. 32-33, p. 257. 
12 Ibid., No. 34, p. 274. 
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by Empress Catherine’s ukase in 1785 (in 1709, after the battle of 
Poltava, Ukraine had already lost its political and military power), 
the Ukrainians of the nineteenth century seemed to Herzen to com- 
pose a nationality with a “very developed ancestral feeling.”** 
Therefore, Herzen appealed to the Russian government and progres- 
sive Russians thus: 

Let us untie their hands, let us allow them (Ukrainians—Y.S.) to speak 


freely, let their language be completely free and let them express their own 
opinion.14 


It is small wonder that these words of Herzen should have 
produced a violent reaction among the most conservative impérial- 
istic circles of Russian society. A few months later, Herzen 
ironically wrote about the critical remarks aimed at his defense of 
Ukraine: 

You say that if we make Ukrainians free, i.e. take the shackless off their 
hands, all of them will go home (become independent—Y.S.); and the Czarist 
prisons will become empty... Indeed, it would be good to disintegrate (the 


Russian Empire—yY.S.) in order to untie the oppressive knot (to abolish the 
Russian yoke—Y/:S.) .15 


On the other side, Ukrainian readers’ reaction to Herzen’s 


article was highly enthusiastic. M. I. Kostomarov,'* a poet, writer, 
and historian, sent a long letter to Herzen (probably on behalf of 
his Ukrainian compatriots) expressing gratitude: 


In Kolokol, No. 34, on the subject of Ukraine, you expressed an opinion 
which has been treasured by the intellectual circles of the Ukrainian people 
as a sacred thing of the heart for a long time. Please accept this expression 
of our sincere gratitude. . .17 


Kostomarov also wrote in his letter that the majority of Rus- 
sian and Polish politicians stubbornly oppose the recognition of 
Ukraine as a separate nation and doubt the development of her 
language, spoken primarily by villagers because the intelligentsia, 
owing to the assimilation policy of both Moscow and Warsaw, had 
almost completely become either Russianized or Polonized. In spite 
of all this, Kostomarov insists: 

...the disputed lands (the parts of Ukraine taken over by Poles and 


Russians—Y.S.) do not belong to either of them—these lands belong to the 
people who have populated and cultivated them since time immemorial.18 


13 Ibid., No. 34, p. 274. 

14 Ibid., p. 274. 

15 Ibid., No. 37 (March 1, 1859), p. 302. 

16 Cf. Z. P. Bazileva, “Kolokol’ Herzena, Moscow, 1949, p. 215. 
17 Kolokol, “Ukraina,” No. 61 (January 15, 1860), p. 449. 

18 Ibid. 
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A historian by profession, Kostomarov took this opportunity 
to present a vivid characterization of the Zaporozhian Kozaks. He 
called the order a “nursery of freedom, resistance against despot- 
ism.’’” 

The idea of freedom and independence, according to Kostomarov, 
has in past centuries been one of the main goals of Ukrainians: 

All the time Ukrainians have desperately fought for their independence, 
being forced to battle against Poles and Russians at the same time... and 
trying somehow to preserve the unity of their fatherland (divided between 
Poland and Russia—Y.S.).20 


The second half of the eighteenth century, Kostomarov continued 
in his letter, was fatal for the Ukrainians. The order of the Zapo- 
rozhian Sich was destroyed by the Russian troops in 1775; “Cathe- 
rine II abolished the Kozak government,’ introduced serfdom in 
Ukraine and thus turned a once free country into an enslaved 
province of Russia. As a consequence of the Russian imperialistic 
policy: 

The Ukrainian poetic language became the subject of mockery... the 
history of Ukraine distorted in conformity with the approach and goals of 
the Russian government.22 


Giving the pages of Kolokol to Kostomarov, Herzen greeted him 
with warm sympathy and qualified his letter as a “concisely pre- 
sented opinion of mine.”** 

Kostomarov’s letter, published under the title “Ukraina,” was 
hardly the only Ukrainian reaction to Herzen’s ideas of liberty in 
Kolokol. In No. 158 (March 3, 1863), for example, we find another 
letter signed with the pen name “Ukrainka,” and appealing to the 
Russian women to stop their husbands and brothers from strangling 
the Poles who were revolting against the oppressive Czarist govern- 
ment. Here was a truly human voice from Ukraine defending those 
at whose hands Ukraine herself had suffered much in the past. 

Kolokol was circulated widely not only in Russia but also in 
Ukraine, Poland, Georgia, and even Finland, since we find news 
reports in it from all these countries. Tkhorzevsky mentions that 
“the police confiscated some 100,000 copies of Kolokol in the Nizhny- 
Novgorod market.”** Yevhen Mossakovsky, a Ukrainian revolu- 


19 Ibid. 

20 Ibid., p. 501. 

21 Ibid. 

22 Ibid. 

23 Ibid., No. 61 (1860). 

24 Tkhorzevsky, ibid., p. 224. This figure, however, is undoubtedly enormous- 
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tionary, admitted in his memoirs that he read Kostomarov’s letter 
to Herzen in Kolokol while he was in the region of Volhynia, Western 
Ukraine. Mossakovsky also spread the leaflet “Vivat, Polonia!” re- 
printed from Kolokol.** 

Ukrainian emigrants supported Herzen strongly one hundred 
years ago. Bazileva mentions that among Herzen’s adherents was 
“an escapee, the priest Agapiy, who soon emigrated to America.”** 
This was Ahapiy Honcharenko, the first Ukrainian immigrant in 
the U.S., who arrived in Boston in 1865 and subsequently published 
The Alaska Herald in English, Russian, and Ukrainian for the Slavic 
population on the western coast of the American continent. As did 
Herzen, Honcharenko severely scourged the Russian Empire for 
its despotic system. 

Herzen’s disciples, N. Chernyshevsky and N. Dobrolubov, tried 
to imitate their teacher also in nationality problems. Occasionally 
they spoke in favor of Ukrainians and the other non-Russians. 
Dobrolubov, for example, praised Shevchenko, emphasizing the typi- 
cal Ukrainian national motifs in his works. However, neither spoke 
of partitioning the despotic Russian Empire, the prison of nations. 
Herzen, as we have already noted, did. Thus neither Chernyshevsky 
nor Dobrolubov can be regarded as possessing the stature of their 
mentor. The same is true of Vladimir Ulyanov Lenin, who flirted 
with the question of Ukrainian freedom, but who basically always 
remained an enemy of Ukraine’s independence. 

The socialism of Herzen, and any other doctrine of this kind, 
is unsuitable in particular for Ukrainians, who have experienced 
enough of it behind the Iron Curtain. However, Herzen’s universal- 
istic ideals of “liberty, independence, and progress” are acceptable 
not only for the Ukrainians but for the whole world as well. One 
hundred years ago these ideas, then well known in the West, caused 
a revolution in the thinking of the Russian intellectuals. It is to be 
hoped that their Soviet counterparts will arise for the sake of the 
liberation of the captive nations under the Soviet Russian regime. 


ly exaggerated. Bazileva, ibid., p. 71, estimates the circulation of Kolokol at 3,000 
copies in its best years—1859-62. 

25 Literaturna Hazeta, Kiev, January 22, 1960. 

26 Z. P. Bazileva, p. 62. 

















COSMIC SPACE AND THE RUSSIANS 


By JosE JULIO SANTA PINTER 


How different can be the attitude of jurists of the same disci- 
pline is shown by the example of the Soviet Union, but we must 
note—in homage to objectivity, the principal virtue for a scientist 
—that there is to also be found a lack of uniformity among our 
own specialists, and not only between us and Soviet students. This 
seems natural enough to us in such a new subject matter as this, 
dealing with the research and solution of the problems of cosmic 
space. 

(1) Terminology. Our purpose at this time is not to present 
the entire existing legal terminology referring to space law' but to 
make a short outline of Soviet-used terms and to compare them 
with our usual terminology or conceptology. 

(a) Law. A. Kislov and S. Krylov do analyze “air space,” * 
while B. V. Liapunov, A. A. Shternfeld, I. J. Perelman and others’ 
speak of “interplanetary” travels or flights and N. Galina does 
study problems of “interplanetary’”’ law.‘ 








1 We have analyzed in extensis the terminology: Astroderecho o derecho 
espacial, in Jurisprudencia Argentina, June 11, 1960. 

2 A. Kislov and S. Krylov: in Mezhdunarodneaia zhizn, Moscow, 1956, No. 3. 
Cfr. also Firmin J. Krieger: A Casebook on Soviet Astronautics, Santa Monica, 
Calif., 1956-1957. 

3B. V. Lapunov: Problema mezhplanetnykh puteshestvii v trudakh ote- 
shchestvennykh uwchenykh, Moscow, 1951; A. A. Shternfeld: Ot iskusstvennykh 
sputnikov k mezhplanetnym poletam, Moscow, 1957; Iakov J. Perelman: Mezh- 
planetnye puteshestvia, Leningrad, 1935; N. G. Chernyshev: Problema mezh- 
planetnykh soobshchenii, Moscow, 1953; G. S. Livshits: O vozmozhnosti mezh- 
planetnykh poletov, Alma-Ata, 1956. 

4N. Galina, in Sovietskoie gosudarstwo i pravo, Moscow, 1958, No.7. It is 
notably A. A. Cocca who defends the designation “interplanetary law” (Teoria 
del derecho interplanetario, Buenos Aires, 1957, chapter II). Its critique is to 
be found in Reflexiones en torno al derecho aeroespacial, by Ernesto B. Boni- 
catto, in La Rey, Buenos Aires, Vol. 90, p. 856, note. We believe that this name 
will become short for future “extra-planetary” travels and their legal problems. 
Referring to the mentioned “extra-planetary” travels, see Donald Kox and 
Michael Stoiko: Spacepower: What It Means to You, The John C. Winston Co., 
Philadelphia-Toronto, 1958, p. XXIII. 
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Soviet authors do deal, generally, with the “cosmos” or “cosmic 
space”® and consequently with problems of “space law”® or “cosmic 
law.” 

These designations in general agree with those used by the 
West, like the “space law” of Anglo-Saxons (Cooper, Haley, Schach- 
ter, Jenks, etc.), Weltraumrecht or Weltrauwmschiffahrtrecht of 
Germans (Bohme, Schutte, Prince von Hanover, Meyer, etc.), vila- 
gurjog of Hungarians, etc. However, we can mention that there 
are some other designations, too, such as aeroespacial—‘air-space 
law” (Bonicatto), astronautico—“astronautical law” (of Latins in 
general, Danier, Kroell, Bauza Araujo, etc.), aeronautico—“air- 
nautical law” (Ruiz Moreno, Lena Paz, etc.), aviatorio—“aviatory” 
(Ambrosini), eteronautico—“ethernautical” (Otero Gaballero), ex- 
traterrestre—“extraterrestrial,” “sideral’’ (“sidereal”) or “intersid- 
eral” (“‘intersidereal” , “metalaw’’ (Haley), etc.’ 

(b) Rockets. We shall not refer to proper names of rockets, 
e.g., Explorer, Pioneer, Midas, Sputnik, Lunik, Mechta, etc., but to 
concept. 

Rockets are launched into space and can be transformed into 
lunar, planetary (terrestrial) or solar artificial satellites or into 
a space station. The term “rocket’’ can be especially used in two 
senses: sometimes it means the product launched into space, and, at 
other times, it denotes the apparatus bearing what will properly 
became a rocket* upon becoming free of the earth’s attraction; 
hence it is a cosmic rocket in the real sense of the word (useful 
charge). 

Russians call them “cosmic rockets”’ or, as in the case of 
Luniks, “lunar rockets,” '® which is correct. The rocket legally is 


5N. Ulanova, in Radyanske pravo, Kiev, 1958, No. 5 or E. Korovin, in 
Mezhdunarodnaia zhizn, Moscow, 1959, No. 2. P. K. Isakov: Problemy poletov 
v kosmos, Moscow, 1958; A. G. Karpenko: Problemy kosmicheskikh poletov, 
Moscow, 1955; V. I. Levantovsky: Sovietskaia raketa isslednet kosmos, Moscow, 
1948; H. Oberth: Puti osushchestvlenia kosmicheskikh poletov, Moscow, 1948; 
V. Dobronravov: Kosmicheskaia navigatsia, Moscow, 1956. 

6 E. Korovin, in Sovietskoie gosudarstvo i pravo, 1959, No. 5. 

7 We believe that a choice must be made between these designations: 
either we say astrobiology, astrotheology, astrophysics, etc., and in this sense 
we can use also the term astrolaw, or, we can use spacelaw as well as space- 
flight, space-strategy, etc. This is why “inter-planetary” would be a specific 
name for the question reduced to our solar system, whereas astro-law or space- 
law would signify the generic concept. See, Santa Pinter, in note 1. 

8 Cfr. the news about the “rocket” circling the earth with Sputnik I. 

9 Clarin, Buenos Aires, September 15, 1959. 

10 Clarin, September 17, 1959, p. 4. 
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a movable thing (cosa) destined—at the present—to be destroyed. 
Being in transit and especially taking due note of its importance, it 
must have nationality, although as yet it is launched into space 
without prospect of return. When technics will permit the launching 
of cosmic rockets which will return to the point of departure, the 
problem of property, registry, etc., will be resolved with all the 
necessary meticulousness. 

(c) Artificial Satellites. There seems to be no difference con- 
cerning designation “artificial satellites.” Indeed, Western and East- 
ern scholars do accept generic terms even if artificial satellites are 
sometimes given specific names."! 

According to the Argentine scholar, Teofilo M. Tabanera, the 
artificial satellite ‘is a body which, launched from the earth, will 
achieve a specific speed and begins to travel ud our planet at a 
determined height, describing a course cal. 4 a satellite orbit” ;’* 
it means that the apparatus (“a body”) ent ‘s into orbit where 
launching from the surface of the earth can %e realized with the 
purpose of orbiting the moon (Lunik III) or a planet, we can speak 
of “lunar” or “planetary” artificial satellites. 

The launching must be successful, else there will be no “artificial 
satellite,” and there must be a special aim or aims which can vary 
greatly: observation of cosmic radiation, geological or meteorologi- 
cal observation, radio transmission, etc." 

(d) Space Stations. Again, the term “space station” points up 
the differences of criteria and designations existing between West 
and East. It may be emphasized it is variously called even among 
ourselves; we have the terms “space station,”'* “interplanetary 
station,”’’ “basis or satellite station,’”’’* “interplanetary platform,’’’ 
or simply “artificial satellite.” 

In our view all these and other designations try to indicate the 
same thing which attends the same objective or, more properly, the 
same objectives. 


11“An Artificial Mars” according to L’Osservatore Romano, La Razon, 
Buenos Aires, October 13, 1957, p. 9. 

12 Tabanera: La exploracion del espacio, Buenos Aires, 1955, p. 96, quoted 
by Cocca, op. cit., p. 174. 

13 Cfr. “ ‘Radio-mirror’ satellite,” La Prensa, Buenos Aires, Jan. 17, 1960. 

14Cfr. A. Bauza Araujo: Hacia un derecho astronautico, Montevideo, 1957, 
p. 189. 

15 Cfr. Cocca, op. cit., p. 202. 

16 Bauza Araujo, op. cit., p. 190. 

17 Santa Pinter: “El satelite artificial de la Tierra, el derecho y la comunidad 
internacional,” in La Rey, Vol. 88, p. 849, par. V. 
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In any case, it is interesting to quote the definition given by 
Fred L. Whipple, who expressed the opinion of Western scientists 
in the following way: the name at once indicates an immense satel- 
lite which can be used as a landing base on which it will be possible 
to live and which can be used as a base for launching other rockets."* 

The Russians, on the other hand, planned practically when they 
launched their cosmic rocket, Lunik III, on October 4, 1959, which, 
according to the reports received, took photographs of the invisible 
side of the moon; the Soviet announcements referred to it as a 
“space station” or an “automatic interplanetary station.”’® Prof. 
Vsevolod Sharunov of Leningrad has qualified Lunik III as a “‘com- 
plete automatic observatory;”*° on the other hand, also in use is the 
term, “interplanetary laboratory.” 

We believe that both the Americans and the Russians are in 
agreement concerning objectives. Primarily the interplanetary sta- 
tion or space station seems to be, indeed, an immense apparatus 
being able to serve as a “base” for landing and for launching rockets. 
On the other hand, among the very different possible objectives of 
a space station the following can be pointed out: control of air and 
space navigation, supply of information on cosmic and lethal radia- 
tion in space, and data indicating what the food of the human crew 
in future space travel should be.** 

It is V. Dobronravov who advances the notion of particular use 
once a “space station” has been established: “Especially with the 
launching of Sputnik II we can hope that in the future the rockets 
will become artificial satellites with motors and fuel reserves. Final- 
ly, sooner or later, it will be possible to place men on them.** This 
will permit changing of the satellites’ orbits as well as their conver- 
sion into large space stations circling the earth. Men will be able 
to walk on them through use of special clothes and apparatus.’’** 

According to Radio Moscow, the first rockets to be launched to 
the moon from such stations will be used for exploration and will 
be provided with automatic apparatus to investigate the moon.*° 


18 Clarin, October 6, 1959. 

19 Correo de la Tarde, Buenos Aires, and La Nucion, Buenos Aires, October 
4, 1959. 

20 La Nacion, October 6, 1959. 

21 La Nacion, October 11, 1959. 

22 Clarin, October 7, 1959. 

23 Cfr. Fred L. Whipple, ut supra (note 18). 

24 La Prensa, November 6, 1957. 

25 La Razon, January 12, 1958. 
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Cosmic Space and the Russians 


On the other hand, the strategic aspect of all these problems 
cannot be neglected. As a matter of fact, Joseph Kroell in a study 
of the functions of space stations states that their principal interest 
consists in the possibility of their becoming a means of realizing 
strategic objectives in time of peace as well as in war.** *” 

According to the foregoing explanations, the “Lunik-Sputnik” 
or “Lunik IIT” was launched by the Russians, purportedly to observe 
the occult face of the moon and to receive, accumulate and transmit 
data by means of a special apparatus provided with “memory,”* 
data which will make possible launching rockets to other planets.” 
In other words, it has accomplished functions as mentioned above. 

(e) Projectiles. Projectiles have a clearly military character. 
They are launched or, more properly, thrown by a terrestrial power, 
and even if they travel long distances, they will return to the surface 
of the earth after transpassing the atmosphere. 

V. Dobronravov considers the “super-rocket” launched by the 
Russians on January 20, 1960, into the Pacific Ocean as a precursor 
of “heavy artificial satellites” which can be brought back to earth. 
Its perfection ‘‘can be useful to resolve basic problems prior to the 
space flight. This can be applied to the launching of heavier space 
projectiles towards planets of our solar system. It will make pos- 
sible the installation of a system of space orientation for the control 
of the heavy terrestrial artificial satellite provided with telescope 
and retrorockets.” These will “reduce the speed of the Sputnik when 
it enters the dense zones of the atmosphere. Finally, a heavy Sputnik 
will be able to carry an apparatus permitting its happy descent 
through the whole atmosphere to the point of landing.”’*° ** 

If the transcribed newspaper version is correct, we can make 
the following observation: there is the word “space projectile” to 
planets of the “solar system,” and we believe it is used generically; 
on the contrary, it would be far more correct to say “cosmic rocket.” 

Moreover, Dobronravov uses the terms “Sputnik” and “heavy 
artificial satellite” when he is really referring to rockets—according 
to the description—and the primitive forms (without human crew) 
of the future space vehicles (astroships) to be created. 


26 J. Kroell: “Elements createurs d’un droit astronautique,’ in Revue Ge- 
nerale de lV Air, Paris, 1953, XVI, No. 2-3, p. 225. 

27 Santa Pinter: “Espacio cosmico y estrategia,’ in Revista Militar, Buenos 
Aires, No. 654, 1959, p. 15. 
28 Correo de la Tarde, October 6, 1959. 
29 Ibid. 
30 La Nacion, January 23, 1960. 
31 Another one on January 31, 1960, Clarin, February 2, 1960. 
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(2) Air Space and Cosmic Space: Extension, Nature and Con- 
trol. Analysis of air space and cosmic space has been the subject of 
many studies on the part of writers, jurists, technicians and other 
specialists.** Here we are interested in the Soviet position only. 


Eugene Korovin deals with juridical problems of the strato- 
sphere;** W. I. Lisovsky sustains the sovereignty of the State up 
to about 75 km, including the stratosphere;** Kislov and Krylov 
examine the security aspect in opposition to the known proposed 
division of air space into different zones.** ** They hold that sover- 
eignty ends at the limit of the atmosphere. 


This last opinion has been reaffirmed subsequently in the launch- 
ing of Sputnik I, on October 4, 1957, so that exterior space begins 
at that limit,*’ and this is so due to security reasons.** 


Korovin has asserted on another occasion® that sovereignty 
cannot be extended to cosmic space, but, on the other hand, this 
exterior space cannot be considered as a juridical vacuum because 
the general principles of international law must be in force therein.*° 

In our opinion, these questions constitute for the moment the 
theoretical aspect of exterior space. Meanwhile, its control will 


signify the practical positions taken by the different countries as 
we have analyzed in another paper.*' 

The themes exposed are not mere casuistic examples but matters 
which demonstrate the great variety of problems which will demand 
solution in the near future, especially as between East and West. 


32 We could mention all the many manuals and textbooks on this subject. 

33 Korovin: “La conquete de la stratosphere et le droit international,’ in 
Revue Generale de Droit International Public, Paris, 41, 1934, p. 675. 

34 Lisovsky, Kiev, 1955 and S. Kucherov: Sovjetische Souveraenitaetsan- 
sprueche in der Stratosphere, in Osteuropa, Stuttgart, July-August 1957, p. 505. 

35 Cfr. the theory of Cooper. 

36 Kislov and Krylov, op. cit., (note 2). 

37 Galina, op. cit., (note 4). 

38 Cfr. F. I. Kovalev, quoted by Georg W. Rehm: “Sowjetunion und Welt- 
raum,” in Osteuropa-Recht, Stuttgart, 1959, No. 2, p. 101, note 20. 

39 Cfr. note 5. 

40 With respect to the Soviet authors, cfr. Rehm, op. cit. (note 38); see also 
Cc. A. Passini Costadoat: El espacio aereo; Dominum coeli, Roque Depalma 
Editor, Buenos Aires, 1955, speaking about co-imperium (p. 132) or J. Kroell 
(Elements createurs, etc., op. cit.) who talks about “universal public dominium.” 

41 Santa Pinter: “El control sobre el espacio exterior’, in Revista Nacional 
de Aeronautica, Buenos Aires, XX, No. 214, Jan.-Feb., 1960, and “Derecho inter- 
nacional y la lucha por el dominio cosmico”, in Estudios sobre el comunismo, 
Santiago, Chile, VIII, No. 29, 1960. 





ALL RUSSIANS ARE BROTHERS UNDER THE SKIN 
by VALIKO DEVDARIANI 


In the last few years almost the whole Russian emigre press 
in America as well as in other countries beyond Russia’s borders 
has insistently proclaimed that the “separatists” have no right what- 
soever to demand liberation from Soviet Russia, or any other Rus- 
sia of the future, of territories which were captured by the troops 
of the Czarist Russian government. 

To all of us, who demand freedom and independence for our 
peoples, the Russians have given the name of “separatists.” We are 
not offended by it. The Russians also try to prove that communism 
is not Russian, and that the USSR is not Russia. 

It can accurately be said that this point of view is shared by all 
the Russian political organizations in emigration — by all their 
societies, committees, leaders and their members as well. 

One can readily detect this on the pages of the newspapers — 
Russia, Russian Life, Novoye Russkoye Slovo, Our Country, and 
others. 

On May 1, 1960, there was published a booklet on the perils 
of the Paris “Summit” meeting which was signed by a group of 
Russians, among them A. Tolstoy and I. Sikorsky. One of the points 
made by this pamphlet is: “Communism Imperialism is not Russian 
imperialism.” We will not answer these statements on the part of 
Russians. An explanation of all this is provided in the magazine 
Russian Independence, published in New York. 

The first page of this magazine says: “Russian magazine on 
politics and literature of the new emigration in America. Editor — 
Editorial Board. Publisher — Anatoli Orloff.” We have issue No. 12 
before us, but it must be noted that the names of the members of 
the editorial board of this magazine have never been made public. 

The magazine has 68 pages with many illustrations. It is 
evident that it is edited by people who are competent journalists. 
‘On the title page we see the Field Marshal of the Czarist army of 
the times of Empress Ekaterina (Catherine) II, A. Suvorov, at the 
head of his marching troops. Under the picture oppear the words 
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of military leader Suvorov: “I am proud that I am a Russian.” 
All the articles and items are characterized by a high tone of Rus- 
sian patriotism. The illustrations are also in the same vein. There 
are several caricatures of “independents,” and Cossacks, and also a 
photo of Senator Thomas J. Dodd of Connecticut, in a critical inter- 
prepation—in the spirit of Prof. N. Tschebotarioff and of former Red 
Army correspondent Comrade M. Koriakoff. 

Even after a careful perusal of the magazine one cannot find 
anywhere on all its 68 pages a single line of criticism of com- 
munism, the USSR oz its leaders. It would seem that the USSR, the 
Communist Party and Khrushchev & Co., with their program of world 
conquest and enslavement, simply do not exist, but that instead there 
is only a goodhearted, loving country, Russia, which cares deeply for 
the happiness of all the nations of the world. 

Yet the United States of America, where this small yet “warm” 
company has found shelter and an undisturbed life, is the object 
of all kinds of accusations made by these people. 


The journalist Zhiguliov is right when he writes: “Comrade 
Kh-ushchev can rejoice; his tactics of switching to patriotic tracks 
are being used in our emigration by some who engage in strong anti- 
American propaganda. For some 5-6 years the magazine Russ‘an 
Independence has been published in New York. This magazine is 
so utterly patriotic that it even exudes the Black-Hundred’s air. 
Its contents for the most part comprise a slander of America, of the 
political emigration, of Jews under the dressing of ‘Zionists.’ It is 
high time to expose this secretly pro-Soviet organ, the boss of which, 
using the freedom of press in America, has gone beyond all limits of 
decency. Sitting at the dinner table he insults and slanders his 
hosts...” (See Russian Thought, February 23, 1960). 

The switch Stalin made to the tracks of patriotism gave com- 
munis-1 positive results. Khrushchev, for his part, continues and 
broadens this maneuver, inside the USSR as well as beyond its 
borders. The magazine Russian Independence does not lag behind 
Khrushchev. Besides giving us Suvorov, the editorial “To the Read- 
ers” provides: Russians, Russian statehood, Russia and the pacifists’ 
slogan — Peace in the World! There is not a single word about com- 
munism and the fight against communism . . . On the second page 
we s2e the portrait of A. S. Khmiakoff, the founder of the “Slavo- 
phile” doctrine and the proclaimer of a “Third Rome” (Moscow— 
the third Rome), and a few of his patriotic poems. Much is said 
about Patriarch Hermogen, and other Russian heroes. There are 
many historic moments from the past, and the like. All this is 
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presented in an undisguised Russian chauvinistic spirit. There are 
also many admonitions to the Russian emigration. 


An extensive article on the Orthodox Church in Russia does 
not mention one word of the persecution of the church by Com- 
munists. Reading the article one perceives that the Russian Orthodox 
Church and the Communist Russian government walk along the same 
path toward a common goal: the greatness of Russia and the Rus- 
sians! Khrushchev continues the work of Stalin, for Khrushchev, 
too, needs the church as a weapon of propaganda, in order to make 
it easier to deceive and ultimately capture the Free World. The 
Moscow Orthodox Patriarch Aleksei, it is clear, is in the service 
of the Central Committee of the Soviet Communist Party. 


The persecution of the Russian Church is explained by the 
author (see page 23) by the fact that at one time the USSR was 
ruled by non-Slavs. He writes: “. . . but now we know that when 
the Slavs came to power and the persecution of the clergy was stop- 
ped, the churches gradually reopened,” etc. The question arises who 
then were Lenin, Bukharin, Voroshilov, Kalinin, Rykov and those 
other leaders? Is it possible that they were of Chinese or Anglo- 
Saxon origin? And what of the communist slogan — Religion is the 
opium of the people! The author passes over such points in silence. 
But special attention is given to the Cossacks in an attempt to prove 
that “the Cossacks are in flesh and blood Russian people” (see p. 26). 

Sen. Dodd is called “father” of the resolution not on the “Captive 
Nations,” but on the “dismemberment of Russia” (not USSR). It is 
important to note the similarity of the reaction to this resolution of 
the United States Congress between the “Soviet patriots” and the 
Russian organizations. The authors of this measure are accused of 
Russophobia, of hate toward the Russian people, just because they 
had dared to come out openly and tell the truth about the non- 
Russian peoples enslaved by communism and Russian imperialism. 

If today uncivilized African tribes, yesterday’s cannibals, demand 
and get independence and create their own states (Cameroon, the 
Congo, Ghana, etc.), why then do the peoples inhabiting the USSR 
(the territory of which was at one time captured by Russia), who 
have their own centuries-old history, like Georgia, Lithuania, Ar- 
menia, Ukraine and others, have to be under the heel of communism? 
The statements of the Russians and of the Soviet patriots prove 
that they value the USSR more than the liquidation of communism 
in the USSR or the liberation of the peoples whose territory 
was captured by communism. It is not important by which: 
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international or Russian communism. It is no secret today that the 
main headquarters of communism is in Moscow. 


On page 41 we read: “Russian nationalism and patriotism began 
to grow and gain in strength. Not communist but real Russian .. .” 
Consequently, we must acknowledge that communism today appears 
in Great Russian-State garb. The editors of Russian Independence 
put an equation mark between Russia and communism. 


On p. 54 appears a picture by Volkoff. Its caption says: “July 
3, 1944, after a stubborn and hard struggle at the outposts of the 
city, the victorious Russian army frees the capital of Byelorussia, the 
city of Minsk, from the German occupants. One more heroic page 
is written into the glorious history of our nation.” Officially the 
USSR army is called the Red, the Soviet army. If the Russians them- 
selves call the Red (communist) army — Russian, we should not 
be surprised. 

It is to be noted that this magazine is popular among the Rus- 
sian emigres, which is evident from letters of the Russian emigra- 
tion published in the magazine. 


The issue also contains an article by Prof. P. Sorokin of Harvard 
University, who for many years has obtained from American sources 
the means for his “scientific” work. The editor presents him as a 
great Russian scholar. In addition there are two collaborators who 
do not conceal their names: G. Trusoff and M. Shibko. Both for 
many years have published their poems and articles in the Russian 
right-wing press here in New York. We assume that on the “secret” 
editorial board of Russian Independence are journalists who have 
worked and are working for the Russian press under various 
pseudonyms. 


Not long ago, in a conversation with an acquaintance who 
is a Russian, an anti-communist and a former officer of the White 
army, and whom the writer has known for over forty years 
from Russia, was asked this question: “Suppose tomorrow com- 
munism is liquidated, but some of the territories inhabited by 
other nationals will separate themselves from Russia? What is 
your opinion on this development?” He gave it a little thought and 
then answered: “Knowing you for a long time, I will be frank with 
you. I am against the separation from Russia of any territories. Let 
it remain, as it is.” And how about communism?—he was asked. 
“Communism could capture the whole world!” To this he answered 
that the Russian people, there in the homeland can take care of 


communism. . . 
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An old, trite theory, suggested once by Communists in order 
to gain time for the strengthening of their regime and rule. Un- 
fortunately, almost the whole Russian emigration shares this obses- 
sion on the “indivisibility” of Russia. Political considerations are 
of a secondary importance. 

While Russian Independence shows the regeneration of com- 
munism into Russian Great-Statehood, what does American counter- 
propaganda do? 

It is no secret to anyone that American propaganda uses 
the services of persons whose interests correspond to the interests 
of former Russian Socialists, Marxists, former Chekists, Communists 
and their friends, and also of Russian journalists, poets and writers, 
who at one time have supported and strengthened communism. All 
these persons, as Russians, are secret admirers of communism. 


If America wants to save herself from being captured by 
communism, she must re-examine her propaganda and those people 
who execute it. 





BOOK REVIEWS 


THE HOUSE BUILT ON SAND. The Conflicts of German Policy in Russia 
1939-1945. By Gerald Reitlinger. The Viking Press. New York 1960. pp. 459. 


Gerald Reitlinger, the author, was born in London in 1900, and devoted 
most of his earliest life to the arts and archeology. Since World War II, 
however, he has turned to history. He has written such books as The Final 
Solution and The SS: Alibi of a Nation, 1922-1945. 

The House Built on Sand, his new study, is based on such well-known 
sources and documents as the proceedings of the International Military Tri- 
bunal, Trial of the German Major War Criminals (20 volumes), Nazi Con- 
spiracy and Aggression (II volumes), and the memoirs of such Nazi chieftains 
as Alfred Rosenberg, Joseph Goebbels, Franz Halder, Ulrich von Hassel, the 
speeches of Hitler in army field headquarters, and the writings of such authors 
as Karl Abshagen, Otto Braeutigam, Peter Kleist, Juergen Thorwald, Kurt von 
Tippelskirch, Erich Kern, George Fischer, Alexander Dallin and John Armstrong. 
Therefore, the reader acquainted with this literature will not find in Reit- 
linger’s book anything especially enligtening as to the Eastern policy of the 
Third Reich, especially during World War II. 

Author Reitlinger opens his work with a detailed analysis of the Ribben- 
trop-Molotov pact (the pact of non-aggression and eternal friendship between 
Germany and the USSR, August, 1939) and concludes it with a description of 
the Vlassov experiment, that is, the endeavor of some German political and 
military circles to renew German-Russian cooperation under the circumstances 
attending the full catastrophe of German Eastern policy. Between these two 
historical attempts at the establishment of relations between Germany and the 
USSR on a peaceful foundations, the Hitler policy held sway. It was expressed 
in the preparation and implementation of the “Barbarossa” plan (the attack upon 
the USSR) and the “Commissar Order,” whereby Hitler’s aggressors executed 
real and alleged commissars by the thousands and hundreds of thousands of 
prisoners of war in death camps, all in accordance with the plan of trans- 
forming the peoples of the USSR into colonial slaves and their countries 
into a Lebensraum for the German Uebermenschen. As have other authors 
who have dealt with Nazi Germany, Reitlinger condemns the irresponsibility 
and stupidity of this policy which eventually contributed substantially to 
the fall of Germany. 

The author undertakes a special analysis of the Ostministerium’s policy 
and its head, Alfred Rosenberg, in Ukraine, the Baltic States, and Byelorussia, 
as well as its application to the Cossacks and the Caucasian peoples. Reit- 
linger states that in planning his Eastern policy, “Hitler was more afraid of 
nationalist than of communist movements” (p. 70). Therefore, in opposition 
to Rosenberg’s suggestions, Hitler appointed Erich Koch, well-known for his 
sadism, as Reichskommissar of Ukraine and in spite of the fact that as the author 
says, “whatever the final outcome of the war, an allied, autonomous Ukraine 
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would certainly have been worth to the Germans several field divisions of a 
sort” (p. 160). 

Why did Hitler decide to press such a policy in Ukraine against the 
advice of his collaborators? The reason apparently is to be found in the prin- 
ciples of Hitler’s Eastern policy, which sought in Eastern Europe not allies, 
but colonies. Moreover, the author writes, Hitler mistrusted his collaborators. 
and his policy was based on skimpy knowledge of Ukraine which he acquired 
from reading the German press during World War I, in which he served as a 
corporal in the Austrian army. Hitler considered Ukraine as “an unwanted 
ally” who allegedly repaid the Germans with stones for their policy in Ukraine 
in 1918. Hitler accepted history statically; he did not know or did not wish 
to know anything about the great changes which had taken place in Ukraine 
in the interval of twenty wears, about the development of the Ukrainian 
people and about the political attitude of the Ukrainians who, after surviving 
the collectivization and man-made famine of Stalin, were ready to—and did— 
receive the Germans as “liberators” rather than as invaders. 

True, there was a short time during which Hitler was tormented by 
doubts as to the wisdom of the extermination policy in Ukraine. Ten days 
after his visit to Uman on August 30, 1941, he ordered the release of the U- 
krainian war prisoners, a step which he took purportedly upon the insistence 
of Mussolini, who was also in Uman with Hitler and who is said to have tried 
to convince Hitler to abandon the colonial policy and to have offered his consent 
for a common proclamation of a “free Europe.” But Hitler’s order to release 
the Ukrainian war prisoners was soon replaced by another one. On November 
7, 1941, Goering issued an order which, among other things, stated: “Ukrainians 
have no special privileges. The Fuehrer has ordered that in future they shall 
not be released from war captivity” (p. 109). Clearly, under such conditions, 
there was no place for a “free Europe.” Mr. Reitlinger comments: 

“In the history of the Ukraine under German rule the abandonment of 
the ‘Free Europe’ manifesto marks an end to an era. Two days before the 
visit to the Uman brickfield, Erich Koch had taken up his post in Rovno. And 
with the arrival of Erich Koch as Reichskommissar for the Ukraine, all 
dreams of Ukrainian independence and of Ukrainian collaboration against the 
Soviet Union were at the end” (p. 174). 

Speaking about Ukraine, its history and the conditions existing during 
the German occupation, the author, regrettably, is guilty of many inexactitudes 
and contradictions. The same can be said about his accounts of conditions in 
other countries occupied by the Germans. Mr. Reitlinger also takes a hand in 
accusing the non-Russian peoples of anti-Semitism. For instance, he writes: 


“From Latvia, Lithuania and Galicia came the Askaris, auxiliary com- 
panies of the German Security Police, whose task it was to rout out the 
ghettos and to operate the camps for the gassing of Jews... During the War- 
saw rebellion of 1944, the private White Russian army of the collaborator, 
Bronislaw Kaminsky, had to be withdrawn from action because of its excesses” 
(p. 29). 

Inasmuch as the author uses the term “White Russia” to identify Byelo- 
russia, the reader may infer that the group of Kaminsky was composed of 
Byelorussians exclusively. This was not the case. Even the book of Thorwald 
cited by Mr. Reitlinger (p. 81) states that the brigade of Kaminsky was organ. 
ized in the Russian community of Lokot as a part of the so-called RONA (Ros- 
siyskaia Osvoboditelnaia Narodnaia Armia— the “Russian National Liberation 
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Army”). In addition, the author reports another “canard” by stating that “Ka- 
minsky avoided arrest and escaped to the Carpathians, to hide among pro- 
German Ukrainian partisans south of Tarnow” (p. 372). We are sorry that 
the author failed to indicate the source of this revelation about “pro-German 
Ukrainian partisans.” 

When the author writes that the pogroms of the Jewish population in 
Lviv in the first days of July, 1941, were conducted by the Sonderkommando, 
he injects the observation that these pogroms were carried out as “’Aktion 
Petlura’ in honor of one of the most dubious national heroes of all time, who 
had been assassinated by a Jew in 1926” (p. 167). Also, in another place 
Reitlinger calls Petlura “an organizer of pogroms,” although even a super- 
ficial acquaintance with the essential data on the life and activity of Simon 
Petlura should have convinced him that he was indulging in irresponsible 
writing. The author further reveals his unfamiliarity with the matter when 
he insistently repeats that the Governor General of Poland “Hans Frank still 
tolerated UPA-controlled groups as a counterpoise to the Polish resistance 
movements. In Galicia the ‘Banderovce’ existed openly... (p. 221). The activities 
of UPA and OUN were openly tolerated by Governor Waechter” (p. 247). 

The first statement is even contradicted by the author himself: writing 
on p. 167 on the events in Lviv in July, 1941, he states that “the members of 
OUN-B were determined not to be German collaborators.” Secondly, even from 
the sources enumerated in his book, as for instance, the study of John Arm- 
strong, the author could have found that as early as September, 1941, the 
Germans conducted mass arrests of the members of the OUN (Bandera’s or- 
ganization) and that in many cities of Western Ukraine official posters an- 
nounced the executions of “Banderites,” “members of the OUN,” and “mem- 
bers of the UPA” for anti- German resistance. These posters and announcements 
were signed by high police officials and SS leaders subordinated to Frank 
and Waechter, who allegedly “tolerated” the Ukrainian liberation movement. 

Furthermore, Mr. Reitlinger’s statement to the effect that “the Galician 
missionaries were disliked by most of the inhabitants of Kiev” (p. 168) is 
more than of dubious validity. These “Galician missionaries’ were members 
of the Ukrainian underground from Western Ukraine who worked in anti- 
German underground organizations in the central and eastern lands of U- 
kraine. Without the wholehearted and loyal support of the local Ukrainian 
population these Ukrainian underground fighters could not have existed a 
single day. Finally, the author’s ignorance of the history of Ukraine and 
Russia is typified in his statement: “The Russian people had a splendid tra- 
dition of rebellion behind them. They were the heirs of Stenka Razin, Mazeppa 
and Pugachev” (p. 229). After all, Ukrainian Hetman Ivan Mazepa has a de- 
finite place in the Western European literature, and it is quite astonishing that 
a writer who claims to know the history of Eastern Europe should not know 
this fact. 

Author Reitlinger devotes a great deal of space in his book to the “third 
force” which operated in Ukraine during World War II, namely, the Ukrainian 
underground nationalist organizations of the OUN and the UPA. He confirms 
that this underground fought against both the Nazis and the Bolshevik partisans. 
But, here, too, he commits many errors. For instance, he writes: 

“The effect of the two Kovpak marches was to reanimate the forces of U- 
krainian nationalism, which, militarily speaking, had lain dormant since the 
revolt in Lvov in July 1941” (p. 246). 
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This statement is simply contrary to all existing evidence. At the time of 
the Kovpak raids in Western Ukraine the Ukrainian nationalist forces of the 
OUN and UPA were extremely active and by no strength of the imagination 
did they need any animation from Bolshevik partisan leader Kovpak. In fact— 
what Author Reitlinger misses completely—one of the purposes of Kovpak’s 
raids was not only to sabotage the German hinterland, but to combat the U- 
krainian nationalist underground, which enjoyed vast support and popularity 
among the Ukrainian people. On the other hand, the author ascribed to “Ban- 
dera’s UPA” certain achievements which were not theirs. For example, he 
writes that in November, 1943, “Bandera partisans” penetrated the city of 
Rovno and assassinated a few lieutenants of Erich Koch, a deed which in fact 
was committed by the Soviet partisans. Finally, another “historical fact’ is 
revealed by the author when he states that three years after the end of the 
war “law and order finally returned to Galicia and Western Ukraine” (p. 249). 
The fact is that the Ukrainian armed resistance against Moscow continued 
well into the 50’s. 

Perhaps the most interesting part of the book are the conclusions of the 
author, which for some reason he presents in the introduction, entitled, “Grab. 
War or Political Crusade”? He draws the following conclusions: 

1) Only the non-Russian peoples—the Byelorussians, Balts, Ukrainians, 
Cossacks, Caucasians and Asian peoples—were openly opposed to the com- 
munist system. This was revealed in their mass desertions and their readiness 
to fight against the Kremlin. Such opposition existed on a smaller scale among 
the Russians. 

2) The statements of German Ostpolitikers that Germany could have won 
the war with a more favorable treatment of the peoples of the USSR are viewed 
by the author as unconvincing, inasmuch as the difficulty lay in the nature of 
“Russian space.’”’ He concludes: 

“Let us suppose promises duly fulfilled according to advice of the most 
respectable Ostpolitikers, autonomies functioning in Reval, Riga, Kaunas, Smo- 
lensk and Kiev and a hand-picked Russian socialist administration in Moscow, 
instead of the most disreputable party notorities who had been proposed as 
Generalkommissars for Great Russia. Stalin in Kuybyshev would still have re- 
tained the industries of the Urals and Siberia” (p. 24). 

Thus the failure of Hitler lay not only in his policy, but also in the ignorance 
of the geography of Eastern Europe. A major share of responsibility is to be 
assigned the Ostpolitikers, the author writes, most of whom were recruited 
from among the “Baltic barons” who together with the Russian organization 
NTS tried to find a “Russian de Gaulle’ and with his help overthrow Stalin. 
One cannot disagree with the author, however, when he states that “the 
greatest handicap for any Russian adversary of Stalin would be the assistance 
of Germany” (p. 28-29). This is valid not only for the Russians, but for the 
non-Russian peoples as well. Regrettably, the author ignores the fact that this 
truth came to be known by the non-Russian peoples of the USSR. The U- 
krainians, for instance, waged a struggle on two fronts, against the Germans 
and against the Bolsheviks. Under the pressure of numerically superior enemies 
they were subdued. But their struggle demonstrates what a great force in 
Eastern Europe are the ideas of national and social liberation and the ideas 
of democracy. Unfortunately, the author’s conclusions do not betray any under- 
standing of these ideological factors which make history. 
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A CONCISE HISTORY OF THE COMMUNIST PARTY OF THE SOVIET 
UNION. By John S. Reshetar, Jr. Frederick A. Praeger, New York, N.Y., 
Two editions, 1960. IX, 331 pp. $6.00 cloth and $1.75 paperback. 


THE RUSSIAN COMMUNIST PARTY AND THE SOVIETIZATION OF U- 
KRAINE. By Jurij Borys, Stockholm, 1960. The University of Stockholm, 
IX, 374. 


The author of the first book is well known to specialists who study the 
problems of the Soviet Union. His two previous books, The Ukrainian Revolution 
1917-1920 and The Problem of Analyzing and Predicting Soviet Behavior—re 
ceived positive acclaim and recognition as well-documented studies. 

We have read quite a few other books on the history and policies of the 
Russian Communist Party. Of all these we believe Prof. Reshetar’s work is 
definitely the best one, because its scope is wider and its analysis is deeper. 

Many authoritative writers about the Soviet Union and its communist 
dictatorial administration have ignored or, at best have but casually noted 
the question of the composition of its population. Prof. Reshetar’s book has 
a great deal on the problem and refers to it quite often. 

The first part of the book deals with the earliest emergence of communist 
ideas in Czarist Russia, when political oppression, the instability of its intel- 
ligentsia and the nihilism of part of the latter offered a fertile soil for ex- 
tremist teaching. 

Lenin himself came from this very corrupt society, while Stalin deman- 
strated the same pattern in a more dramatic way. In Georgia the Russian ad- 
ministration employed every possible trick to wipe out the Georgian nation. 
It introduced the Russian language in the schools. The Georgian Church, with 
15 centuries-old traditions, was under constant pressure from the Russian 
Synod to discard all its customs and traditions. 

Under this kind of upbringing Dzugashvili (Stalin) became a Russian 
chauvinist. Lenin’s statement, “assimilated non-Russians always overdo Rus. 
sian attitudes by some 100 per cent” (p. 186), applied to the Georgian, Stalin. 

In the same field we can note another man prominent in the attempt 
of the Russian Communist Party to undermine all non-Russian nationalities, 
Prof. N. Y. Marr, partly of Georgian origin (see; Roman Smal-Stocki’s The 
Nationality Problem of the Soviet Union and Russian Communist Imperialism, 
1952), who labored at establishing as a right of the state Russification program. 

The first four chapters of the book are devoted to the early building of 
the Communist Party and the seizure of power. The fifth chapter, “Leninism 
in Practice,” can be regarded as the best one although it lacks the penetration 
into Lenin’s doctrine to be found in many searching studies. One such is 
M. Milko’s Problems of Leninism, Goettingen, Germany. We believe that the 
sources of Lenin’s thinking lie in his education, background and the mentality 
of contemporary Russian society. 

In this chapter the author makes one meaningful observation of Lenin: 
“Today, it is impossible to pat anyone on the head. They will bite off your 
hand. It is necessary to beat people on the head, beat them pitilessly...” (p. 143), 
and remarks on “the incongruity of beating people over the head for the purpose 
of creating a paradise on earth...” 

In the same chapter the Brest Litovsk conference is given in detail and 
with clarity, especially a point on Ukraine to be found in the note on p. 151: 
“As the leader of the anti-Communist Ukrainian forces, Petlura was accused 
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by the Communists of having ‘betrayed’ Ukraine because he did not wish to have 
his people ruled by Russians.” 

And two pages, 156-157, are especially important because they reveal 
Lenin’s attitude to the Ukrainian question: “The majority need not respect 
minority rights.” Important is the remark that Marx had not admitted the 
possibility of a peaceful transition to socialism in England and America. This 
was a reply to Kauvtsky about the possibility of “peaceful coexistence” which 
is so much advertised by Khrushchev today. 

On pp. 218-219 we have an interesting account on the communist theory 
of terror as a method to suppress all possible opposition. On the following 
pages we read about the development of this practice step by step, and on how 
Stalin himself was a prophet, saying (a few years before his complete rule of 
the party was established): ‘“‘We knew that a policy of head-chopping is fraught 
with great dangers for the Party... today they cut off one, tomorrow another, 
the day after tomorrow a third—what will be left of the Party?” (p. 206). 

Stalin, “100 per cent Russian,” claimed to represent the “international 
proletariat” at the same time that it based itself on the revival of Russian chau- 
vinism and cruelly punished any genuine defense of the national identity of its 
non-Russian peoples. While condemning non-Russian nationalism as “bourgeois 
nationalism,” it permitted and even encouraged Russian nationalism (p. 214). 
This is demonstrated in the case of the Ukrainian poet V. Sosiura and his 
poem, “Love Ukraine,” and by R. Magidoff and his book, The Kremlin vs. the 
Peoples. 

In the chapter, “Stalinism,” the author writes much about a conflict 
between the official line of Stalin and his controlled party on the one hand, 
and Mykola Skrypnyk with his minions from the Communist Party of Ukraine 
on the other. Many pages are filled with details and interesting thoughts about 
very important moves which cleared the ground for Stalin’s victory and for 
the harsh treatment of the non-Russian peoples of the Soviet Union. 

This chapter displays deep understanding by the author of the inten- 
tions and methods of Stalin in his utopian idea to assure a “one and indivisible 
Russia,” including the policy of mixing different peoples of the Soviet Union 
by exile and “volunteer migration,’ suppressing their national cultures and 
languages, uprooting them from their homelands and, with the help of the 
ridiculous theory of N. Marr—‘“the Japhetic theory’—Russifying them com- 
pletely. ' 


x 


The Borys book is a perfect addition to the Reshetar study, because 
the first one deals with the Communist Party of the Soviet Union and the 
second takes into account policy regarding Ukraine. 

Because of this complement we receive a good picture of the relations 
between Russia proper and Ukraine, including the steps taken to subjugate 
the latter. Mr. Borys does not go too deeply into the problem of Ukrainian 
nationalism vs. communist dogma, but he does give us complete coverage of 
the development of the Russian communist policy toward all non-Russian 
peoples of the Soviet Union and especially toward Ukraine. 

The author says in his introduction that “the subject of this study is 
the Communist doctrine of the self-determination of nations as applied by 
Russian Bolsheviks in the Ukraine... we are witnesses of the fact that more 
than fifty years after the first pronouncements, the national antagonism bet- 
ween countries within the Soviet orbit still exists’... (italics—J. S.). 
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And on the second page the author explains that “the main part of the 
work is devoted to Bolshevik policy in the Ukraine, as an example of how the 
Communist doctrine of self-determination of nations has been applied. For 
economical as well as strategical reasons the retention of the Ukraine within 
Russia’s orbit was the condition sine qua non for the success of the Com- 
munist Revolution.” 

The author remarks also how difficult it was to obtain needed material 
because printed sources very often are re-edited and rewritten many times. 
the original text getting lost. Therefore, the author was obliged to conduct 
painstaking research to locate original texts. 

The first chapter discusses the question of the self-determination of 
nations, according to Marx’ and Engels’ teachings, and the Russian Communist 
Party from the beginning. 

With this background, in the second chapter, the author evaluates in 
interesting detail conditions in Ukraine and Russia from the political viewpoint 
before the revolution. He also reviews the Ukrainian national movement after 
the February Revolution, especially with regard to the political parties, includ- 
ing the Russian, Jewish and Polish. 

He mentions that most of the Russian political parties and a few other 
groups were anti-Ukrainian, especially the rightists, who all fought by all 
means against Ukraine and devoted much time to organizing a drive to restore 
the Russian empire. One of them propagated the slogan: “The Ukrainians are 
not a nation but a political party, organized by Austria and Germany” (p. 97). 

The position of the Jewish parties was much different because some of 
them were connected with the all-Russian parties. As the author has pointed 
out: “the Bund showed a strong pro-communist leaning, which became even 
more evident as Ukrainian nationalism gained in strength... Inner conflicts 
soon led to a split within the Bund, whereupon three groups emerged... in 
1919 the leftist parts joined the Russian Communist Party.” 

The three other parties—the United Jewish Socialist Party, the Jewish 
Social-Democratic Party (Paolei Zion) and the Zionist Party—took another 
course and supported the Ukrainian demands for autonomy and had their rep- 
resentatives in the Rada government. Only Paolei Zion later on thought the 
complete independence of Ukraine was inimical. “The Zionist Party in Ukraine 
was conservative and nationalistic, and worked for the organization of an 
autonomous Jewish unit... the party (was) close to the Ukrainian parties 
within the Rada... (its leaders) were Zangvil, Mandelstam, Lipetz, Paparin, 
Sheltman... (p. 98).” 

The author’s treatment of the Ukrainian national aspirations is very good, 
with sources based on another Reshetar work, The Ukrainian Revolution. Every 
sentence of this section contains much meaning and deep analysis and con- 
clusions. We underline here a very important point, namely, feeling for full 
independence was more developed among Ukrainian peasants and soldiers than 
among political persons who were sophisticated and possessed many ideas but 
were far away from the realities of the day (see pp. 103, 107). 

The conflict between Ukraine and Russia grew acute when the Russians 
started their infiltration and provoked war. The Ukrainian government developed 
the organization of an independent state step by step. Soon the commander of 
the south-west front, General Volodchenko, accepted the authority of the U- 
krainian government (p. 116). 
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The Ukrainian government encountered many difficulties, such as re- 
lations with the minorities in the Ukrainian cities (Russians, Jews and others). 
Solomon Goldeman, a well-known Jewish Social Democrat, wrote (Vienna, 1921) 
of the Jewish parties that emigrated to Vienna: “The Zionist and Paolei Zion 
work for the creation of a national home for Jews in Palestine... where the 
Jews constitute a minority of the population... but are hostile to the striving 
of the Ukrainian people to create a national home of their own in Ukraine, 
where they constitute 76 per cent of the population” (p. 120). 


On pp. 118-121 we have a review of the time of the proclamation of in- 
dependence of Ukraine...‘ In December 1917 both France and England ap- 
pointed their official representatives in Kiev... the sympathies of the Rada 
were obviously on the side of the Entente; but to decline a separate peace 
meant continuing the war.’’ That was impossible because of conditions in the 
country and the lack of arms. Then came the peace of Brest Litovsk. Here 
we wish to add to the author’s words. The United States had sent a special 
observer to Russia and Ukraine. Although his report was positive about U- 
kraine, President Woodrow Wilson and his government declared that they did 
not wish to help the “separatists.” They preferred a “united” Russia, a policy 
which defeated itself in later years. 


To read the account of the development of the conflict between the 
Russian and the Ukrainian Communist parties constitutes a veritable pleasure 
because of its approach. Here are lines devoted to Eugenia Bosh and Ausem 
about the defense of a “one and indivisible Russia.” When the Ukrainians said 
that Ukraine is a separate country and needed its own party, Bosh said their 
opinion was “chauvinistic,’”’ and so on. 


On pages 153-161 is given a tabulation of the composition of the Russian 
Communist Party and the Communist Party of Ukraine. The Ukrainians com- 
prised only 4.4 per cent of the total membership, whereas the Russians com. 
prised 65.2 per cent. 


The history of the formation of the Soviet Union is full of contradictions 
and misleading interpretations. We cite a speech of the Ukrainian delegate, 
Zatonsky, who emphasized that many Russian Bolsheviks were enthusiastic 
about “red Russian patriotism,” that they “proudly... regard themselves cs 
Russians, and some times even consider themselves to be Russians first and 
foremost.” “We must,” continued Zatonsky, “extirpate from the heads of the 
comrades the idea of the Soviet federation being necessarily a ‘Russian’ federa- 
tion, for the point is, it is not a Russian, but Soviet...” (p. 304). 


Much appears in the book about the Ukrainian opposition arising after 
the adoption of the constitution of the USSR. The leader of this opposition was 
M. Skrypnyk, who later committed suicide when he saw where Moscow was 
moving with its centralistic and Russification policies. 


In his “Summary and Conclusions” the author gives us a vivid analysis 
of the Soviet Russian reality, with its trends and intentions, when “Lenin 
and his adherents promoted the doctrine of the most centralistic and indivisible 
Russian state, with the dictatorship of one, also indivisible, Communist Party. 
Not only the independence of the nationalities in Russia but even autonomy and 
federalism were unacceptable for Lenin... powers were to be vested in the 
hands of the central government in Moscow.” Many other important passages 
from this work can be cited. 
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We suggest that anyone possessing the interest and will to understand 
in a realistic light the aims of the Russian Communist Party and the Soviet 
Union, read and study, page by page, these two books. They comprise an in- 
valuable tool with which to organize an objective working knowledge of the. 
other great world power. 

Both works have excellent bibliographies and many important notes. 


JOHN V. SWEET 


THE FOREIGN POLICY OF THE SOVIET UNION, edited, with introductions: 
and notes, by Alvin Z. Rubinstein, New York, Random House, 1960, pp. 424. 


Since the American nation is confronted with the massive challenge of 
Soviet imperialism and aggression it is imperative that not only small groups: 
of specialists but all Americans obtain a basic knowledge of the phenomena 
of Soviet policy, its ultimate goals as well as its ways and means to reach: 
them. Thus every new work popularizing such information is to be appreciated, 
provided it is adequate and correct. 

In the case of Rubinstein’s work we have an attempt at an analytical and 
historical survey of Soviet foreign policy from 1917 up to the present. As such 
an immense field of Soviet activity cannot possibly be treated adequately in one 
book we actually have in The Foreign Policy of the Soviet Unicn a brief sketch 
of the most important developments, a popular account addressed to the general’ 
reader. 

The examination starts with an explanation of the nature of Soviet foreign: 
policy. The author adheres neither to the traditional school, which views the: 
present Soviet policy as a mere continuation of Czarist objectives nor to the: 
ideological school, which sees in Soviet policy a blueprint for world domination. 
Instead, he declares: “Just as no explanation of Soviet policy can afford to- 
ignore ideology, so would it be the height of naivete to accept all ideological 
pronouncements at face value.’’ He elaborates upon this observation further: 
and very justly remarks: “As long as they (the Soviets) beiieve that world 
Communism can profit most through a policy of peace, not only as a positive: 
propaganda device but as a useful additive to Soviet power, they will retain 
such approach. They are merely adjusting their tactical approval to world 
conditions.” 

There follow some excerpts from the works of Lenin, Stalin, and Khrush- 
chev on foreign policy and tactics, designed to shed light on the ideological 
background and motivations of Soviet policy. For even a better understanding 
of this policy some excerpts on the nationality question, so widely elaborated 
by Lenin and Stalin, should have been included in this chapter. But it seems 
that the author doesn’t care too much about this aspect of the problem, thereby 
leaving an important aspect of Soviet policy in obscurity. His account of the 
so-called formative years of the Soviet State (1917-1921) is marked by an ob- 
solete and even unscholarly treatment of the historical events on the territory 
of the former Russian empire in 1917. We read: “Trotsky returned to Brest- 
Litovsk, he found the Germans in a far less patient mood and in the process of re- 
cognizing as spokesman for the Ukraine a splinter anti-Bolshevik group, with 
whom they signed a separate peace treaty on February 9, thereby obtaining 
badly needed grain and raw materials... For the Germans, the fruits of victory 
represented a third of Russia’s population, of her cultivated land, and of her 
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industry.” In this way a completely false impression is createc, an impression’ 
to the effect that Trotsky and the Bolsheviks were at that time factual repre-- 
sentatives of Ukraine and that only “a splinter anti-Bolshevik group,” in some 
way that is not at all adequately explained, managed to appear on behalf ‘of 
Ukraine in Brest Litovsk to make a deal with the Germans. Not one word’ 
in the author’s narrative is devoted to the Ukrainian national revolution and 
the proclaiming of the Ukrainian State, nor is there any mention of the state- 
ment of the Peoples’ Commissars of December 17, 1917, acknowledging the 
existence of the Ukrainian National Republic. In treating Ukraine as merely’ 
a “third of Russia’s population” he ignores the existence of a nation and her- 
centuries-long struggle for independence. This comprises a negligence which’ 
leaves the uninformed reader as uninformed as ever about one of the very im-’ 
portant aspects of Soviet foreign policy during the formative years of the 
Soviet state. ‘ 

The author provides a poor comment on Pilsudski’s unwillingness to 
collaborate with White general Denikin. We read: “Ironically, Pilsudski had: 
refused to act in concert with the White general, Denikin,’” because “his anti- 
Russianism recognized no distinction between Red or White.” Here is an un-- 
acceptable simplification of historical events and facts, and first of all a lack- 
of basic understanding of the national struggle for freedom on the part of the’ 
Polish nation. 

Examination of further phases of Soviet foreign policy consists of essays 
by the author placed at the beginning of each chapter and of excerpts from 
official Soviet sources, e. g. speeches delivered at congresses, diplomatic notes,’ 
publications, etc. 

As in the case of his description of the developments during the formative. 
years, so in the preface to the chapter, “Wartime Alliance,” the author does’ 
not amplify the influence of the nationality question on the conduct of 
Soviet foreign policy. Except for a casual remark. “At first Germans were 
greeted as liberators in many non-Russian areas of the Soviet Union, such as’ 
the Ukraine—an illuminating testament to a generation of Communist rule,”: 
we do not find any treatment of this significant topic. There is even no mention: 
of the change in the Soviet constitution of February 1, 1944, which restored‘ 
to the Union republics the right to have their own ministries of foreign affairs 
as well as ministries of defense. : 

Every chapter is supplied with a bibliography for further and deeper‘ 
studies of the subject. Without doubt the bibliographies are of aid to the student. 
Unfortunately some valuable works are missing, as for instance the best ac- 
count on the situation in Ukraine during the second World War—Professor-. 
John A. Armstrong’s Ukrainian Nationalism. 

Yet these shortcomings do not prevent us from evaluating the present 
contribution as being of some help to the general reader in gaining understanding’ 
of Soviet foreign policy, at least with regard to the general framework, motiva- 
, tions and tendencies. : 
Prolog Research and Publishing Association LUBOMYR O. ORTYNSKY 
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THE LIFE AND TIMES OF NIKITA KHRUSHCHEV. By Roy MacGregor 
Hastie, 1959; pp. 158. : 
Of late more and more works are appearing which deal with the life of 
Khrushchev. In this book, the author attempts to throw some light on the fol.* 
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lowing aspects of the Soviet Premier: 1) who he is in reality; 2) what type of 
person he is; 3) how his mind works. The book does not fit into the category of 
academic works, but is more a form of literary publicism. Thus it is written for 
a wide circle of readers, which warrants our taking a close look at its con- 
tents. 

Before giving the particulars of Khrushchev’s life, the author spends some 
time describing the socio-political conditions in Russia before the coming to power 
of the Communists. This outline does not give one the impression that the author 
is fully conversant with the reality in Russia during the 50-60 years prior to 
the October Revolution. For example, according to the author’s beliefs, the 
Russian Communist Party had the greatest influence and the best organiza- 
tional network of all the left-of-center parties in Russia, even before the Re- 
volution. Yet it is a recognized fact that the Social Revolutionaries enjoyed 
the greatest support among the peasants and had established the finest under- 
ground organization. In evidence of this, it is to be recalled that at the found- 
ing meetings—the elections which took place soon after the communist take- 
over— the Socialist-Revolutionaries had absolute majorities. Together with the 
Social-Democrats, they constituted approximately three-quarters of all the 
possible votes. But neither the Social-Revolutionaries nor the Social-Democrats 
had their own armed units in Moscow, while the Communists had the Red Guards, 
with whose help they dispersed the founding convention. The author does not 
even mention this well-known fact. 

There is also another and more serious fault with the book. Not only in 
the part about the pre-Revolutionary times, but even where he writes about 
the events leading up to the present time, the author does not refer at all to 
the national freedom movements, rebellions and armed protests of the govern- 
ments during the civil war, or to the repressions of “bourgeois nationalism” by 
the Communists and by Khrushchev himself. In this way, the author regards 
all-the Red-dominated peoples, including the Ukrainians, Latvians, Lithuanians, 
Estonians and others, merely as Russians. One receives the impression that he 
purposely overlooks the internal factor of the nationalities, which is among the 
greatest problems of Moscow. Besides, although there is no insistence by the 
Russian immigrants on Khrushchev’s ancestors being Ukrainian, the author 
ieads the reader to believe that Khrushchev is a Communist of an international 
type, and that he is free from influences of Russian neo-nationalism. (Cf. The 
Ukrainian Quarterly, 1952, No. 4, p. 364). So much for the basic inadequacies 
of.Ray MacGregor Hastie’s work. 

The biography of Khrushchev itself, which takes-up the greatest portion of 
the book, is quite complete with many interesting and little-known facts. In 
support of this information, the author cites many primary sources, including 
some secret documents of the Third Reich and reference materials of the 
Royal Institute of International Affairs. 

In dealing with Khrushchev’s role under Stalin, the following is es- 
pecially interesting: 

“"Soon- after beirig’ admitted to the Central Committee of the Communist 
Party, Khrushchev became the most active of those who led the purge of the 
Gentral- Committee. Some 138: of his colleagues in the Committee, most of 
them older than him and possessing seniority in the party organization, were 
dene away with by Khrushchev. This however, was only an opportune beginning 
for : Khrushchev. 
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The author suggests that the purge of 1938-38, which is known as Yezhov- 
shchina, should more properly be cailed Khrushchovshchina. The author very 
justly assigns to the secretary of the party center of a rayon, oblast or the 
republic all the responsibility for the activities, including that of the NKVD, in 
the given rayon, oblast or republic, although ostensibly, the NKVD was sup- 
posed to watch the work of the secretary and report on him to the higher 
echelons of the state. Thus during Stalin’s regime the secretaries of the party 
organizations were in charge of all great and small purges, the NKVD merely 
carrying out the instructions of the secretaries. Khrushchev was thus responsible 
for the purges in such a vital center as Moscow and vicinity, with Yezhov only 
acting on his orders. According to the author, after the Moscow purge Khrush- 
chev volunteered to conduct one personally in Ukraine, where he wanted to 
revenge himself on his persOnal enemies, mostly old party members. He took 
along Yezhov and Molotov as assistants. There in Ukraine Khrushchev pro- 
ceeded to conduct one of the swiftest and most brutal purges conducted in any 
Union republic. The author gives these figures: 1 million arrested, 220 thousand 
executed. Among the victims were a number of Khrushchev’s colleagues, mostly 
those who in the 10-11 years prior to that time had helped to demote him from 
the position of Secretary of the Party in Yuzovka (Stalino) to that of a second- 
rate printer in the lower bureaucracy of the Communist Party of Ukraine. In our 
estimation, however, the mass arrests and executions stemmed primarily from 
Khrushchev’s desire to inflict the worst terror on the Ukrainians. The mass 
graves in Vynnytsia comprise only a small part of the genocide committed 
under Khrushchev’s orders in Ukraine. There are dozens of similar graves 
elsewhere. The author relates that whenever anyone protested this wholesale 
carnage on the ground that even Stalin would have been against it, since 
these people would have been more useful in the concentration camps, Khrush- 
chev would reply that Yezhov had insisted on the executions. The fact remains 
that at that time Yezhov had already been executed, and therefore for Ukraine 
and the Moscow oblast the years 1937-1938 comprised a Khrushchovshchina, and 
not a Yezhovshchina (p. 74). 


Interesting also is the author’s statement that long before the pact of 
non-aggression between Germany and USSR in 1939, which led to the Second 
World War, Stalin already had had a secret agreement with Hitler. When 
Stalin decided to get rid of Marshal Tukhachevsky, whose popularity seemed 
dangerous to the aging dictator, he believed the best way to do so was to 
declare Tukhachevsky a traitor. Hitler helped Stalin by sending him specially 
fabricated letters, supposedly from Tukhachevsky to some German generals, 
with expertly forged signatures of the former. The author states that only 
very few people were informed by Stalin about the great purge which was to 
follow the accusation of Tukhachevsky. These people were: Molotov, Kagano- 
vich and Khrushchev. In this, Khrushchev’s role was the most important one, 
for he, as the Secretary of the Moscow oblast party organization, was responsible 
for securing a “reliable” set of court officials 4nd witnesses to stage the open 
trials of the people who were to be connected with “traitor” Tukhachevsky. 
From this it may be deduced that Khrushchev was one of the very few who 
knew of the complete innocence of Tukhachevsky and of the hundreds of‘others’ 
who were shot or exiled in connection with the Tukhachevsky affair. 


The author does not.. turn away from the possibility that Khrushchev and 
the small circle of Stalin's associates “helped” speed up the death of their 
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leader, but he does not think this act, if committed, was designed to liberalize 
party policy. It would have been a matter of their own personal safety; the 
old dictator was prone to ordering a new purge on any suspicion, exemplified by 
the arrest of the Jewish doctors. 

The author feels that after Stalin's death, Malenkov, who for a long time 
was Khrushchev’s superior, wanted some liberalization of the Soviet system 
by way of increasing the importance of the Supreme Soviet and the Council 
of Ministers, which is responsible to the Supreme Soviet, but that it was 
Khrushchev who proved to be the best follower of Stalin’s methods of governing 
the country, which was accomplished strictly through the party machine. 

In his conclusion, the author assumes that in the future Khrushchev will 
not be as bloodthirsty as he was during Stalin’s time, a supposition which 
he bases on the influence of Khrushchev’s wife. He goes back to some of his 
own materials, which indicate that after Khrushchev’s marriage in 1938 he 
became less of a “bloodthirsty tiger.” This view seems completely unconvincing, 
for during the war Khrushchev was the very man who, as First Secretary of 
the Communist Party in Ukraine, ordered the death of all political prisoners not 
only in Lviv, but throughout Ukraine, when the Soviet troops were retreating; 
and when he returned to Ukraine, Khrushchev sentenced 3 million Ukrainians to 
the concentration camps. These facts are ignored by the author. 

Although it is impossible to agree with all the commentaries of the author, 
his book nevertheless has much worth for the English-speaking world, for it 
shows the reader the sort of man Khrushchev is and his significance to the 


problems of our time. 
MYKHAILO PAVLIUK 


PERSECUTION AND DESTRUCTION OF THE UKRAINIAN CHURCH BY 
THE RUSSIAN BOLSHEVIKS. By Gregory Luznycky. Published by the 
Ukrainian Congress Committee of America. New York, 1960, pp. 64. 


Very often one hears doubt expressed here and there that the Russian 
Communists really are persecuting religion in the USSR and are forbidding 
the exercise of religious practice by the people. Even the communist constitution 
itself, argue the skeptics, speaks only of the separation of church and state, 
with no mention of the liquidation of religion. 

The numerous American tourists visiting Moscow, Kiev and other cities 
in the USSR are apt to see the one or two churches which were left open by 
the communist government for propaganda purposes: specifically to convince 
Western visitors that in the USSR there is religious freedom and that all who 
so desire may worship their own deity. 

But the reality is quite different. The communist doctrine excludes religion 
as a blatant contradiction of Marxism-Leninism and Stalinism. From the very 
inception of Soviet power the Communists have always opposed religion and 
actively fought against the church. This we can see even today in Cuba, 
where Castro sympathizers and followers hold riotous demonstrations in churches, 
even setting off bombs in them, because the Catholic Church will not conform 
to the pro-communist policies of Fidel Castro. 

Whoever wishes to know how Communist leaders have treated the church 
in the historical development of enslaved Ukraine should read the booklet of 
Prof. Gregory Luznycky: Persecution and Destruction of the Ukrainian Church 
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by the Russian Bolsheviks. From it the reader will not only learn how the 
Russian Communists are using religion for their own aggressive and imperial- 
istic designs, but will also see how these tactics were used by their Czarist 
predecessors, from Peter I to Nicholas II. 


Prof. Luznycky is the author of several books dealing with the religious 
problems of Ukraine. Among them is his authoritative book in the Ukrainian 
language, The Ukrainian Church between East and West, which was published 
in 1954 in Philadelphia. Against the body of his work, the latest book is only 
a condensed exposition of but the most important problems of the Ukrainian 
church: its persecution by the Russian government and the Russian Orthodox 
Church ever since the time the Russian Czars and their church came into 
close contact with the Ukrainian church, both the Orthodox and the Catholic. 


This present work of Prof. Luznycky consists of four chapters: “The 
Origin and Traits of the Russian Church’; “The Bloody Persecution of the 
Ukrainian Church under the Czarist Regime”; “Martyrdom and Liquidation of 
the Ukrainian Orthodox Church by the Russian Bolsheviks,” and ‘Martyrdom 
and Liquidation of the Ukrainian Catholic Church by the Russian Bolsheviks.” 

The author contends that the Christian church of any nation possesses 
its own characteristics which distinguish it from the churches of other nations. 
Thus the Russian Orthodox Church has its own traits and distinguishing marks. 

The basic principle underlying the religious education of the. Russian 
people which was laid down by the princes and the Czars is that “the ruler 
is sent by God. This principle... has been a dominant feature of the Russian 
Church of all times. In connection with this Divine mission of every ruler 
of the Russian state throughout its history, there appear other characteristic 
traits of Russian Orthodoxy—that is, the Russian Church—...the intolerance, 
which is a natural consequence of despotism, or more specifically, the identifica- 
tion of the authority with God” (p. 5). 

As a result of this dependence of the church upon the state there developed 
the “four principal traits of the Russian Church: an apodictic attitude, false 
humbleness, enslavement of human dignity, and backwardness” (p. 7). 

The Ukrainian Church, both Orthodox and Catholic, was devoid of these 
characteristics inasmuch as the church in Ukraine was independent of the 
state authority. In point of fact, in Ukraine the state power often had to bow 
to the church. Moreover, the Ukrainian church maintained close contact with the 
West, and there existed full religious tolerance in Ukraine. Ukrainian Orthodox 
and Ukrainian Catholic metropolitans frequently served as the leaders of the 
Ukrainian people and played an important role in the nation’s history (Orthodox 
Metropolitan Petro Mohyla of Kiev and Catholic Metropolitan Andrey Shep- 
tytsky of Lviv). 

Whereas the Ukrainian monks fulfilled a vital role among the people, 
the Russian monastic clergy was completely isolated from the people, living 
their lives in seclusion in the monasteries. 

The bloody persecution of the Ukrainian church was begun by Peter I, 
who personally assassinated the Ukrainian Catholic priest Theophanus Kolby- 
chynsky during vesper services. While the Russian government of Peter I 
was absorbed in the destruction of the Ukrainian Catholic Church, the Czar’s 
close collaborator, Prince Golovkin, did not hesitate to announce that “full 
freedom of religious worship existed in the Russian empire.” 
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The author gives a very detailed picture of the persecution of the Ukrainian 
church by Peter I and Catherine II, and how the Russian Czars tried to sub- 
ordinate this church to the Russian Orthodox Church and its Patriarchate in 
Moscow. Wanton persecution of the Ukrainian churches continued during the 
reigns of Nicholas I and Alexander II. Prof. Luznycky cites several ukases of 
Catherine II and Nicholas I dealing with the destruction of the Ukrainian 
Catholic Church on those Ukrainian territories which up to the end of the 
XVIIIth century belonged to Poland. This persecution was sharply condemned 
by the Vatican, which in 1842 issued a “White Book in the Latin, French and 
Italian languages on the martyrdom of the Catholic Church on the Ukrainian 
territories” (p. 26). The policy of persecuting the Ukrainian church continued 
to the very last days of the Czarist empire. 


When the Russian Bolsheviks assumed power in 1917, they, too resorted 
to persecution of the Ukrainian Orthodox Church, especially after the military 
occupation of Ukraine in 1920. In the period 1917-1920 the Ukrainians had 
proclaimed their own independent state, during which period the independent 
Ukrainian Orthodox Church also was established. By 1936 the Russian Bol- 
sheviks had completely destroyed this church and liquidated its great leader, 
Metropolitan Vasyl Lypkivsky of Kiev, 24 Ukrainian Orthodox bishops and 
Archbishops and over 2,400 priests of the Ukrainian Orthodox Autocephalous 
Church. 


The work of Professor Luznycky contains several photographs of Ukrain- 
ian churches, some of them built as early as the XIIth century, which were 
razed by the Soviet government in the mid 30’s. 


During World War II the Soviet troops occupied Western Ukraine, which 
up to 1939 was part of Poland and where the majority of the Ukrainian people 
were Catholics. One of the first acts of the Kremlin was directed towards the 
destruction of the Ukrainian Catholic Church in Galicia, and later on in Carpatho- 
Ukraine and Bukovina. The Russians knew well that the Ukrainians in these 
areas were deeply attached to their church, and so they endeavored, through 
subtle and overt methods, to destroy it. First they tried to induce the Ukrainian 
Catholic episcopate to accept “voluntarily” the sovereignty of the Russian 
communist-controlled Orthodox Church, a step which failed dismally. Upon 
the death of Metropolitan Andrey Sheptytsky on November 1, 1944, the Kremlin 
resorted to a direct and brutal attack upon the Ukrainian Catholic Church. They 
arrested all Ukrainian Catholic bishops, including Metropolitan Joseph Slipy, 
on the spurious ground of “high treason,” organized a fake sobor attended by 
a handful of terrorized priests and through it “officially” abolished the Ukrain- 
jan Catholic Church. All Ukrainian Catholic priests were arrested, executed or 
exiled, only a small number accepting the Russian Orthodox Church. Similar 
methods were applied a few years later by the Russians to the Ukrainian 
Catholic Church in Carpatho-Ukraine, so that today the Ukrainian Catholic 
Church exists in the underground as in the early days of Christianity. 


The work of Prof. Luznycky gives a true picture of what the Russian 
Communists did to the church m Ukraine. A scholarly and well documented 
work, it is a much-needed source on church--state relations behind the Iron 
Curtain. 


LUKA LUCIW 
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TEN YEARS OF “ONOMASTICA” 


Onomastica is the only publication on this continent devoted to the 
Slavic and American topo-and anthroponymic, now in its tenth year of existence 
and published by the Ukrainian Free Academy of Sciences of Winnipeg, Manitoba, 
under the able editorship of Professor Jaroslav B. Rudnyckyj, Slavicist well- 
known in both America and Europe. Recently the twentieth issue of this series 
made its appearance. Twenty issues or twenty small monographs written by 
specialists in the field of name research from the United States, Canada and 
Europe, it is a valuable contribution to onomastics on this continent. 

This publication has no other funds except the contributions of its sub- 
scribers, and one must admire the resourcefulness of Professor Rudnyckyj, 
who somehow has continued the series for ten years. Incidentally, Professor 
Rudnyckyj was, in 1952, the co-founder and last year’s president of the American 
Name Society which publishes a quarterly journal, Names, in the United States. 

Below there are listed (not in chronological order of publication) some 
issues that appeared from 1951-1960 which are considered the most interesting 
to the general reader. All of them were published in Winnipeg, Man.: 

Contribution to the Methods in Onomastics, by G. M. Lucyk, (1958); 
Canadian Toponymy and the Cultural Stratification of Canada, by W. Kirk- 
connell, (1954); 

Canadian Slavic Namelore, by J. B. Rudnyckyj, (1956); 
Indian, Pseudo-Indian Place Names in the Canadian West, by C. M. Jones, (19256); 
The French Element in Newfoundland Place Names, by E. R. Seary, (1958); 
Canadian Place Names of Ukrainian Origin, by J. B. Rudnyckyj, (1952); 
The Term and Name “Canada”, by I. Velyhorsky, (1955) ; 
Mexico-The Name, by G. Tibon, (1959); : 
The Term and Name “Ukraine,” by J. B. Rudnyckyj, (1951); 
The Names, “Galicia” and “Volynia”’, by J. B. Rudnyckyj, (1952); 
L’origine du nom des Ruthenes, by B. O. Unbegaun, (1953); 
Les noms de famille ukrainiens, by E. Borschak, (1959). 
All these works merit attention in the field of onomastics. 


University of Cincinnati JOHN P. PAULS 


THE SABRES OF PARADISE. By Lesley Branch. New York, Viking Press, 
1960, pp. 495. 


There is a curious drabness and a lack of the heroic in the story of the 
expansion of Moscow from an obscure principality in the Golden Horde to the 
Czardom of Russia and then the Russian Empire which extended from the 
Baltic Sea to the Pacific Ocean or indeed across the Pacific even into California 
and this drabness has been emphasized even more by the Russian historians 
themselves. We think of Russian history only from the excesses of Ivan the 
Terrible, the mad Westernization carried on by Peter I or the cold destructive- 
ness of Stalin. We know even less about the foes that the grand princes and 
czars had to overcome in their victorious march. So this volume, a biography 
of Shamyl the Avar, Imam of Daghestan, who solidified the Muslim tribes of 
the high Caucasus and held the armies of Nicholas I at bay for a quarter of 
a century, is indeed welcome. 

By all accounts Shamyl was a curious mixture of a primitive fanaticism 
and of clever and even highly developed military ability and diplomatic skill. 
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He was a learned Mohammedan and the Muridic Wars which he led showed 
his extraordinary gifts of leadership, of physical strength and endurance and 
of his sense of the theatrical, for during almost the entire time he personally 
remained unseen and unidentified by any Russian except a very few who had 
occasion to treat with him on important matters. He waged a hopeless war, 
for he had little but his own resources to combat the formidable armies of 
Czar Nicholas I and when he was overcome and forced to surrender, it was 
more through exhaustion of his men and resources than through superior 
“generalship on the part of his enemies. He was treated honorably and finally 
he was allowed to go on a pilgrimage to Mecca and he died in Medina in 1871 
probably about the age of seventy five. He had lived a long and eventful life 
and he left behind a vivid and enduring tradition and that tradition conflicts 
with every theory of Russian historical propaganda, whether it be Czarist 
or Communist in any of its phases. 

Shamyl left his mark on Russian literature directly and indirectly. It 
was the period of Russian Byronism with its glorification of the noble savage. 
Sooner or later most of the writers of the thirties and forties went to the 
Caucasus. They were the last generation of Russian literary men to concern 
themselves even in part with the fate of the Russian Empire and to identify 
themselves with its triumphs. Pushkin, Lermontov, and Leo Tolstoy, to mention 
but a few of the more prominent, all were concerned more or less in the struggle 
and they were faced with the task of combining their Russian patriotism with 
the Caucasian love of freedom and desire for independence. There were many 
exciting episodes, sad happenings like the fate of his oldest son Djemmal-Lddin, 
wha, was captured as a hostage, brought up at the imperial court and later 
forced to return to the mountains to which he could not reaccustom himself. 
There was the failure of Great Britain and of Turkey during the Crimean War 
to support Shamyl at a time when help to him might have served their purposes. 
There were many highlights and tragedies in his story. 

The author seems to have brought out these very well for she did have 
access to some of the stories of Shamyl’s descendants in Turkey and even 
though she was compelled to use chiefly Russian sources, she has been able 
to balance these and to prepare a book which may not be strictly accurate in 
all points but does carry the spirit of the mountaineers. Her chief faults are 
in her account of the Cossack past. She realizes well that most of the Russian 
Cossacks were Old Believers from the borders of the Great Russians but her 
views on the Ukrainian Zaporozhian Kozaks, on Khmelnytsky, Mazepa and the 
Zaporozhian Sich are sadly mixed, for the Sich that Potemkin destroyed was 
only a shadow of the great body of men who were destroyed by treachery after 
the battle of Poltava in which the Don Cossacks took no part (p. 105ff). 

Yet all in all, we can warmly congratulate the author for making ac- 
cessible to English readers the biography of Shamyl the Avar, the third Imam 
of Daghestan, and for presenting him against the background of his own times 
and the corresponding periods in Russia and the other interested countries. 
If we had more such works on the leading figures who had opposed Russian 
conquest, we would be in a better position to understand the curious veil of 
history and intrigue that has long hung over Russia-USSR and shows little 
sign of being lifted despite the copious talk of peaceful coexistence. 


Columbia University CLARENCE A. MANNING 
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UKRAINIAN-CANADIAN FOLKLORE, texts in English translation. By J. B. 
Rudnyckyj, Winnipeg: Ukrainian Free Academy of Science, 1960, 
pp. 232. $3.00. 


Ukrainian immigrants in Canada, who exceed half a million in number, 
have made an important and lasting contribution to Canadian folklore. Settled 
in compact masses in the provinces of. Alberta, Saskatchewan, Manitoba, 
and others some seventy years ago, the Ukrainian farmers have retained not 
only their native tongue but also their rich folklore treasury, brought from 
Ukraine. Moreover, on the Canadian soil they have created a great variety 
of new songs and tales, proverbs and sayings which manifoldly reflect their 
new environment. Perhaps it is even more surprising that these Ukrainian settlers 
have preserved the purity of the language they mostly speak at home, in local 
offices, and in schools and colleges where Ukrainian is being taught. In fact, 
only a small number of words, primarily technical. terms, have been adapted 
from Enzlish. This process of Ukrainian language retention is strongly sup- 
ported by the publication of some thirty, if not more, Ukrainian newspapers 
and magazines in Canada only; many such publications arrive there from the 
U.S. and Europe. One of the oldest of them, the weekly Ukrainsky Holos 
(The Ukrainian Voice), Winnipeg, Man., proudly celebrated its golden anniver+ 
sary this year. 

Thanks to the aid given by the Humanities Research Council of Canada in 
Ottawa, Professor J. B. Rudnyckyj, Head of the Slavic Department of the 
University of Manitoba, was able to travel in 1953 throughout Canada, from east 
to west, in order to collect all kind of folklore material from Ukrainian settlers. 
This long and exhaustive trip resulted in the publishing of two large volumes 
(in 1956 and 1958) of various Ukrainian folk songs, tales, legends, anecdotes, 
proverbs and sayings, as well as farmers’ memoirs on their hard life in 
pioneer times. From these volumes Professor J. B. Rudnyckyj selected the 
best pieces and Honore Ewach has translated them into English. Thus the 
appearance of Ukrainian-Canadian Folklore. 


The book has two parts: (a) traditional “old country” folklore trans- 
planted to Canada and (b) Ukrainian folklore adapted to or created in Canada. 
The first chapter begins with “Malanka” or the ancient Ukrainian New Year’s 
ceremony which traces its origin to pre-Christian times; then follow Christmas 
carols and religious songs, most of them ccnturies old, historical Kozak songs 
and ballads, and many other songs, tales, proverbs and sayings. 

The love songs are especially marked with freshness and folk syncretism 
which is so peculiar to Ukrain‘en folklore: 


A black cloud is coming, and a black crow is croaking. 
Tears are rolling down my face, as I say goodby. 

Farewell, my beloved one, of beautiful eyes and brows, 
Farewell, rosy-cheeked girl, with lips so sweet, 

Farewell, my golden-haired maiden, as now we part (p. 72). 


Every item of folklore is well documented in the book. As a rule, the 
date, place, and name of the person from whom it was recorded are indicated 
beneath in parentheses. Thus we learn that some eighty songs, fully one-fifth 
of the book, are submitted by J. Dziobko, a true folk poet who not only pre- 
served a treasury of Ukrainian songs, but himself has created many moving 
lines such as these: 
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My songs, what am I to do with you? 

I shall go to the woods and sow you there. 

Some day girls will come there to pick mushrooms 
And they will find you, my songs (p. 109). 


The chapter “Songs about Canada” is an unprecedented contribution to 
Ukrainian folklore. The Ukrainian settlers love this vast country as well as 
Ukraine. No wonder that they call it “our beloved Canada.” ‘America is our 
sister, and Canada is our mother” (p. 220). Only people who have enjoyed 
freedom and have lived the prosperous and industrious life could exultantly 
state: 

No landlords oppress here, 
So let us sing! (p. 221) 


The translation by Honore Ewach is very good, though he does not use 
rhymes, which are a component part in the originals. A Ukrainian poet him- 
self and a graduate of a Canadian university, he has a masterly command of 
both Ukrainian and English; his expression is smooth and melodious. 

From every viewpoint Ukrainian-Canadian Folklore is highly commendable. 
It proves that the various peoples in Canada are not being neglected or sub- 
merged, but have a boundless opportunity to retain their cultural heritage, to 
develop it and, thus, to enrich the diverse culture of Canada. 


University of Alberta YAR SLAVUTYCH 




















UCRAINICA IN AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
PERIODICALS 


“A NEW TWIST IN THE COLD WAR,” article by Charles E. Wingenbach. New 
York Herald Tribune, New York, N. Y.,- October 15, 1960. 


This interesting and lengthy article which appeared on the editorial page 
of this international news organ describes the background and salient aspects 
of the passage of the Shevchenko statue resolution by the 86th Congress. Now 
Public Law 86-749, the resolution authorizes the erection of a statue in honor 
of Shevchenko, the poet laureate and national hero of Ukraine, on public grounds 
in Washington. 

After completing his research on this matter the writer says “Amazing 
is the only word for the American project’s progress.’”’ He depicts the usual 
difficulties encountered in a project of this type, and his final sentence stresses 
the problem involved in the very act of setting up a monument. Much of the 
article is devoted to the efforts of Dr. Dobriansky of Georgetown University 
in the successful passage of Public Law 86-749. It covers a number of other 
topics, including the authorship of the Captive Nations Week resolution and 
representations in Congress. 

As in other articles that have appeared on this subject, the writer in- 
corporates the famous quotation from Shevchenko’s poems: “When will we 
receive our Washington, With a new and righteous law? And receive him we 
will some day...! The author accurately observes that this was “inspired by 
our resolution in 1776.” ‘ 


“DEAD POET NOW A LIVE ISSUE,” article by Robert Young. Chicago Sunday 
Tribune, Chicago, Illinois, November 6, 1960. 


An even longer and more detailed treatment of the Shevchenko memorial 
project is given in this two page article. Its sub-caption “U. S., Russia Vie In 
Honors to Ukrainian” furnishes the tone of the treatment. The writer analyzes 
the reasons for the project and delves into a variety of aspects, such as Russian 
colonialism, Captive Nations Week, Shevchenko’s literature and the like. Actually, 
he does a fairly good job on the whole in weaving these subjects into his main 
theme. 

There is no question of the fact that “Russia... sees Shevchenko as a 
Bolshevik who died before his time, a revolutionary whose poetry voiced the 
hopes and protests of downtrodden Ukrainians struggling to throw off the tyran- 
nical rule of the czars.” The writer, of course, sees this as a distortion. And he 
states that in this country, “the poet is regarded by those heading the memorial 
movement as a fighter for freedom, a patriot whose writings reflect man’s 
aspirations for liberty and national independence.” These quotes explain the 
caption over the large portrait of Shevchenko produced on the first page of the 
newspaper, “In the Middle.” 
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A reading of this and similar articles will easily impress one with the fact 
that this memorial event has international significance. Ukraine and Ukrain- 
ians are obviously involved; but so are we Americans, Russia, and the captive 
non-Russian nations. Because of this striking overall feature the project as a 
cold war issue may not be as minor as some might think. 





“CAPTIVE NATION WEEK,” an editorial. ABN Correspondence, Vol. XI, No. 5, 
Munich, Germany, September-October 1960. 


A fairly good coverage of the 1960 celebration cf Captive Nations Week 
is furnished in this editorial. Although the editor admits not having received 
all the factual data pertaining to this event, both the description and the 
editorial analysis are impressive. Referring to the Resolution, the editorial 
states, “This nob'e and historic declaration, surely one of the finest in the 
nistory of the American nation, which for the first time, last year, officially 
proclaimed that the Soviet Union is a ruthless totalitarian empire which has 
conquered and oppressed 22 different nations and is a serious threat to the 
whole of the free world, did not go unmarked in Moscow.” Actually, Moscow’s 
reaction to the 1960 event was more bitter and vehement than it was to the 
passage of the resolution the year before. ; 

The editorial consists of a striking collection of quotes extracted from the 
various official proclamations and literary material issued during the celebration. 
It quotes, for example, the proclamation of Governor Lawrence of Pennsylvania 
who declared, “I invite all Pennsylvanians to observe this occasicn with ap- 
propriate activity so that all may be made aware of the unfortunate status of 
those enslaved behind the Iron Curtain and to reaffirm our determination to 
keep our Nation free to help outhers obtain equal freedom.” In this and other 
proclamations the non-Russian nations in the US.S.R., such as Lithuania, 
Ukraine, Armenia, Turkestan and Latvia, are prominently mentioned. 


“ARE COMMUNISTS WORRIED ABOUT THE CAPTIVE NATIONS ?”, a com- 
mentary. Freedom’s Facts, All-American Conference to Combat Cor- 
munism, Washington, D. C., July 1960. 


If anyone is seeking some telling arguments in favor of Captive Nations 
Week, this short commentary offers them. It starts by reciting developments in 
the Red totalitarian empire prior to our celebration of the week h?2re. Khrush- 
chev and Ponomarev are on @ secret visit in Rumania; “unbreakable fraternal 
ties” are proclaimed there, in Albania and elsewhere; Liu Shao-chi, the Red 
Chinese chairman, blasts away that “the peoples of the world must carry out 
persistent struggles. against U. S. imperialism’; and throughout Moscow’s em- 
pire anti-American campaigns are undertaken. This, to say the least, is bold 
evidence of a powerful sense of security held by the Muscovite colonialists. 

The commentator goes on to say that many “Washington observers have 
called ‘Captive Nations Week’ the most powerful non-military weapon we have 
against Communism today.” The reason for this is that its “power comes from 
its appeal to the desire of all men for freedom...” This is well proven by the 
scope and depth of Moscow’s reactions. 

In addition, the writer advances several keen observations on Stalin’s 
so-called nationalities policy and the deception that the Captive Nations Week 
Resolution exposes. With reference to the former, as the commentator puts it, 
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“Rule the nations by native Communists who owe their jobs and their loyalty 
to Moscow”; as to the latter, the deception exposed is “that the East European 
satellites and the non-Russian nations inside he USSR are being ruled by Russian 
Communists from Moscow directly or through Communist puppets.” The essen- 
tials of a true understanding of the Russian imperialst menace. couldn’t be better 
stated. 


“INCENSE WON’T HELP ANY MORE,” an article by F. Makivchuk. .Digest of 
the Soviet Ukrainian Press, Prolog, New York, N. Y., September 1960. 


This digest has become the foremost source of collected information on 
current developments in the largest captive non-Russian .nation behind the 
European Iron Curtain. In governmental and educational quarters it is highly 
valued for its balanced selectivity and comprehensiveness of. treatment. The 
main excerpts that it provides from Soviet Ukrainian publications give a clear 
insight into the problems, worries, anxieties, hallucinations and even hepes of 
both writers. and puppets in the Ukrainian satrapy of Moscow. The above sac- 
rilegiously titled article is a case in point. 

The article is mentioned here because it is only another example of the 
mounting evidence of Moscow’s concern over the Captive Nations Week Re- 
solution. The writer, of course, is just another vocal puppet. Aside from the 
vituperative and wild sentences in the article, what is most interesting is the 
feverish imagination of the writer. Page four of the July 29, 1960 issue of 
Radyanska Ukraina would be eligible for a Hollywood scenario contest. The 
scenes depicted are full of laughs; President Eisenhower is ailing; and the 
1960 Captive Nations Week Proclamation is issued amidst sickness, American 
police bribes and sundry hallucinated conceptions. 

A reader will receive this with two feelings. One, the feeling of literary 
entertainment and two, the feeling that the Resolution will never get from under 
the Kremlin skin. But there is also a third feeling of a hidden message being 
conveyed. To this deciphered message we reply: ‘We'll conduct an even greater 
Captive Nations Week in 61, but you and others promise to keep writing.” 


“THE ISSUE OF COLONIALISM,” an editorial, The New York Times, New 
York, November 4, 1960. 


In the past year the editors of this international organ have written 
truly excellent editorials on the captive nations and Moscow's far-flung imperial- 
ism and colonialism. These editorials have been a source of considerable satisfac- 
tion to both university scholars and national organizations concerned with the 
plight of captive nations both within and outside the Soviet Union. They are 
of particular intellectual satisfaction to the Ukrainian Congress Committee 
of America which in the past decade strenuously advanced the necessity for a 
sound and accurate conception of the problem and threat facing us today. 

This outstanding editorial exposes the crass hypocrisy of Khrushchev’s 
U. N. stand on colonialism and at the same time challenges the Afro-Asian 
nations to pass a resolution which would apply to the only real colonial empire 
in existence today. It expressly states that Khrushchev is the ruler of “the 
biggest and most cruel colonial empire of our day...” And then it turns to 
these newly independent nations and pointedly asks them whether they propose 
to make the principles they espouse universal and “apply them as well to the 
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nations and peoples ‘subject to alien subjugation’ in the Soviet and Communist 
Chinese colonial empires—to the Estonians, Latvians and Lithuanians, to the 
East Germans, Poles, Czechoslovaks, Hungarians, Rumanians and Bulgarians, 
to the Ukrainians, Byelorussians, Armenians, Georgians, Azerbaijanis, Uzbeks, 
Turkmen, Kirghiz, Tadzhiks, Kazakhs, Tartars, Yakuts, Buryats and others, to 
the North Koreans, North Vietnamese and northern Laotians.” 

Through all of our media we should be hammering away on this subject 
as suggested. The editors of The New York Times deserve the highest commenda- 
tion for their editorial presentations of this problem. It is only a question of time 
that Moscow’s colonialism will become a burning issue. 


IF COMMUNISTS GAVE UP THEIR COLONIES—”, a report. U. 8. News and 

World Report, Washingtion, D. C., October 17, 1960. 

In comparison with The Times editorial commented on above, this report 
vn Russian colonialism falls quite short of the mark. Indeed, in reading the 
comments and scanning the accompanying map one cannot but wonder under 
whose hand this report was prepared. The editor of this widely respectet pe. 
riodical knows better and many on the staff are reasonably well informed. 

By showing the colonial annexations of Moscow since 1940 the report 
gives only part of the picture. It does say that these “subject people do not 
include the 100 different nationalities and 100 million non-Russians within the 
Soviet Union itself,” but the reader is nonetheless left with the impression that 
the U. S. S. R. is the Soviet Russian nation. Moreover, mainland China is not 
regarded as a captive nation, although history proves the contrary. In short, 
the mixed-up character of this report contradicts many previous excellent re- 
ports that have appeared in this periodical; it also shows how much remains to 
be done educationally in order to arrive at standards of understanding such as 
The Times editorial exemplifies. 


“FOREIGN POLICY ADDRESS,” by the Honorable Douglas Dillon. Department 
of State, Washington, D. C., October 2, 1960. 


Many examples are emerging to show how passe is the notion that Red 
Russian imperialism and colonialism commenced with the beginning of World 
War II. This address delivered by Undersecretary of State Dillon before the 
Polish National Alliance in Chicago is a further example. 

The hypocrisy of the Russian Bolsheviks on the subject of national self- 
determination is well stressed. Mr. Dillon, who is now our Secretary of the 
Treasury, speaks of the “Armenians, the Georgians, the Ukrainians, the Ta- 
tars, the Turkomans, Uzbeks, and Tadzhiks—and many others who attempted to 
escape form the Tsarist ‘prison-house of nations’, as Marx called it—” being 
crushed by Moscow. This address actually represents an important break- 
through of thought within the State Department. 


“SOVIET ‘LIBERATION’ REALLY COLONIALISM,” an article by George E. 
Sokolsky. New York Journal American, New York, November 2, 1960. 
It is noteworthy that many articles written by our columnists on the 
major topic of Russian colonialism and imperialism list concretely a number of 
the captive non-Russian nations in the U. S. S. R. This is all to the good. By. 
repetition of the truth, the truth will be known, In substantiating -his point 
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that Russian liberation is really colonialism Mr. Sokolsky goes down the list 
with “Ukraine, Georgia, Armenia” and so forth. The more people read the 
names of these captive nations, the more they will come to recognize the ersatz 
nature of the Soviet Union. The more of such knowledgeable recognition, the 
more the opportunities for beating the Russians in the cold war. 


“UNITED NATIONS GENERAL ASSEMBLY ADDRESS,” by the Right Hon- 
orable John G. Diefenbaker. Canadian Delegation to the U. N. General 
Assembly, United Nations, N. Y., September 26, 1960. 


A tremendous stride was taken by Canada and its leadership in this 
historic address before the U. N. Assembly. Prime Minister Diefenbaker offered 
an eloquent and courageous reply to Khrushchev’s hypocritical stand on colon- 
ialism. After reading this address Americans might well ask, “And where was 
ours? Lack of homework again?” 

At the very start of his address the Prime Minister assesses the motives 
of Nekulturny Nikita. “Mr. Khrushchev,” he says, “in a gigantic propaganda 
drama of destructive misrepresentation, launched a major offensive in the cold 
war.” His words are obviously not minced. He states openly that “the USSR 
now seems bent on destroying the United Nations...” 

But what is most significant about the address is the Prime Minister's 
direct and honest reply to Khrushchev on colonialism. “I pause to ask this 
question: How many human beings have been liberated by the USSR?” Then 
after treating Hungary the Canadian leader asks, “What of Lithuania, Estonia, 
Latvia? What of the freedom-loving Ukrainians and many other Eastern Eur- 
opean peoples which I shall not name for fear of omitting some of them?’ 
The Canadians are prepared to put Khrushchev on the square defensive as con- 
cerns the captive non-Russian nations in the U. S. S. R. Again, where are we, 
the heirs of the Declaration of Independence, the sponsors of the Captive Nations 
Resolution ? 


“COLONIALISM IN THE SOVIET EMPIRE,” a commentary. Neue 
Zuercher Zeitung, Switzerland, November 20, 1960. 


The enormous impact of Canadian Prime Minister Diefenbaker’s address 
in the U.N. Assembly, as commented on above, is vividly described in this widely 
respected European organ. Most accredited correspondents in Moscow, feeding 
almost exclusively on Pravda and Izvestia, missed this entirely. Those, like 
the writers of this organ who consult other media in the U. S. S. R., scooped 
this reaction brilliantly. In a few words, Moscow’s satraps in Ukraine were 
thrown into an uproar by this address. 

In the U. N. itself the Russian colonialists were stunned by the Canadian’s 
attack. Meanwhile, “Radio Liberty” repeated the address in broadcasts to Ukraine. 
The head of the Soviet Ukrainian Delegation to the U. N., Podgorny, was dele- 
gated by Khrushchev to answer Diefenbaker. Speaking in Ukrainian for the 
first time, he roamed the field, attacking the U. S. Congress for its Captive 
Nations Resolution and the Canadian Prime Minister for his “gross slander.” 
But in Ukraine a whole campaign against the address was launched. This re- 
port covers the campaign in living detail, entailing protest rallies, literary 
criticism, newspaper attacks, radio blasts and a host of other reactions. 

The conclusions reached by the commentator are priceless. As he puts 
it, “The whole event merits also full attention because for a short time the 
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Soviets themselves certified in a striking manner on what weak feet stands 
their federal system and how highly vulnerable, from the viewpoint of foreign 
relations, they are on this point.” The commentary ends by declaring that “The 
question of Soviet colonialism should certainly be used for the future.” 


“STATEMENT ON COLONIALISM,” an address by Ambassador Tingfu F. Tsi- 
ang. U. N. General Assembly, United Nations, N. Y., December 1960. 


This address by the chairman of the Chinese Delegation to the U. N. Ge- 
neral Assembly spells out in historical and argumentative detail the broad line 
of attack set earlier in the address of Prime Minister Diefenbaker. In every 
sense it, too, is an excellent and historic presentation of Russian colonialism 
and imperialism. It represents a major breakthrough of thought and courage in 
the forum of the U. N. 

Almost every major aspect of Russian colonialism within the U. S. S. R. 
is effectively treated. A broad outline of Russian imperialism in Eastern Europe 
and Asia is impressively depicted. The Ambassador goes into specifics cn how 
the Russian Bolsheviks destroyed the independence of Ukraine, Georgia and 
others. He shows how the economic resources of the captive non-Russian na. 
tions in the U. S. S. R. are exploited by Russian Moscow. Russia itself pro- 
duces 75 per cent of all engineering and metal-working products, 92 per cent 
of all automobiles, 87 per cent of all finished cotton goods, and 82 per cent of 
wool products. 

An address of this meaty kind is what is needed constantly for the benefit 
of the new Afro-Asian states. Their representatives in the U. N. doubtlessly 
profited from it. 


“MOSCOW’S HAND IN LATIN AMERICA,” an article by Walter Dushnyck. 
The Catholic World, New York, N. Y., September 1960. 


It is in the measure of simple political arithmetic that without the broad 
base of its captive non-Russian nations, both within and outside the Soviet 
Union, Russia would be in no position to spread the seeds of its imperialism 
and colonialism anywhere in the world, including Latin America. As the author 
of this well-written article shows, the arithmetic favors Russia and it is making 
considerable headway in subverting the institutions of the many Latin American 
countries. 

Having had first-hand experience in the area, the writer describes these 
inroads in Brazil, Argentina and other sister republics. The Communists there 
are well-trained and obedient to Moscow. The situation, however, is not beyond 
repair. The article concludes with a number of specific proposals that can en- 
able us to defeat Russian imperialist inroads in Latin America, as, for example, 
a hemispheric pooling of economic resources, cultural exchanges, and the en- 
couragement of genuine democracy in these countries. 

L. E. D. 





